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If we have received good things at the hand of God, 
why should we not receive evil? The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away; as it hath pleased the Lord, so 


is it done. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 
From Matins of the first Sunday in September. 
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It is rather an encouragement to them 

ST. PAUL to continue using Catholic material. 

MINNESOTA In this we follow the advice of St. Paul: 

Re For the rest, brethren, all that is true, 
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What South America Has 


We were a lousy neighbor 


On Jan. 15, 1942, a memorable 


conference convened in the great Pala- 
cio Tiradentes of Rio de Janeiro. Less 
than six weeks before, at Pearl Harbor, 
the first active indication of danger to 
the Western Hemisphere had material- 
ized out of the Pacific skies and struck 
at all the Americas. The world was 
watching the Rio conference, its fingers 
ready to count the emerging ostriches. 
But in addition to direct political re- 
sults, the world got something which 
few observers were expecting. 

Sumner Welles, acting Secretary of 
State for the U.S., provided the mem- 
orable note. He told the conference 
that the attainment of political solidar- 
ity was not the only purpose of its de- 
liberations. 

“My government,” he said, “believes 
that we must begin now to execute 
plans vital to the human defense of the 
hemisphere, for the improvement of 
health and sanitary conditions, the pro- 
vision and maintenance of adequate 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


Condensed from a book* 


supplies of food, milk, and water, and 
the effective control of insect-borne and 
communicable diseases. 

“The U.S. is prepared to participate 
in and to encourage complementary 
agreements among the American re- 
publics for dealing with these problems 
of health and sanitation by provision, 
according to the abilities of the coun- 
tries involved, of funds, raw materials, 
and services.” 

Mr. Welles’ declaration was of the 
greatest significance, not simply be- 
cause it helped to consolidate the inter- 
ests of the Latin-American govern- 
ments and to express our own support 
of them, but even more because it em- 
phasized for us North Americans our 
unavoidable dependence upon Latin- 
American sanitation work and general 
health. Today we are engaged in enter- 
prise in South America on a scale never 
before conceived—a military as well as 
commercial enterprise. Because this is 
so, North Americans cannot help see-, 


*Ambassadors in White. 1942. Henry Holt & Co., New York City. 372 pp. $3.50. 
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ing that Latin America, where we 
must maintain garrisons and even, per- 
haps, field armies, is all too capable of 
giving our troop and our construction 
enterprise contingents the negative 
benefit of all its contagions, its polluted 
water supplies, its mosquito-ridden 
jungles, its fly-blown borderlands, its 
polluted milk and food. We are going 
to have to extract enormous quantities 
of rubber from the greatest focus of 
tropical disease in the world—the Am- 
azon basin—and if we do not plan for 
defense of the health of those who 
must do the work, we shall lose, as the 
French lost the Panama canal, not only 
this endeavor but ourselves and our 
Latin-American friends as well. 

Mr. Welles’ recognition of this fact 
makes one of the most admirable, one 
of the clearest and frankest statements 
of intention in Pan-American history. 
What is much more important, this 
statement has not remained a mere 
statement. It is materializing into an 
active beneficial program. Early in 
March, 1942, the U. S. sent to Ecuador 
“an important scientific and technical 
mission” to assist in constructing a 
base “vital to the defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

Dispatching this mission was also 
the beginning of an extensive, urgent 
endeavor to improve sanitary condi- 
tions in areas deemed to be of supreme 
importance to the successful defense 
of the Latin-American countries. Our 
government is today employing sani- 
tarians and other specialists to under- 
take drainage projects, water-supply 
and other essential health requirements 
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in at least six Latin-American coun- 
tries: Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Uru- 
guay, Brazil and Venezuela. In the 
near future other southern republics 
may be added to this list. 

The initial program is concerned 
primarily with the building of hospi- 
tals and improvement of health condi- 
tions in the areas adjacent to defense 
bases and in all South American coastal 
regions. The program of defense sani- 
tation is being planned by the U.S. 
government in full collaboration with 
certain Latin-American governments, 
which will in most cases help bear the 
cost of the work. 

The specific details are still insufh- 
cient. But plainly enough the program 
is a significant if sadly belated step in 
the right direction. It is hardly neces- 
sary to repeat that our government 
should have launched such programs 
five, ten, 20, or 50 years ago; or that 
once more we have been dully apathet- 
ic and stupidly lazy and greedy in our 
official evasion of the life-and-death 
obligations of good neighbors. 

Better late than never. It is not quite 
too late to recognize and wipe out the 
result of our generations of ignorance 
and neglect. Does anyone ask, what 
business is it of ours? Listen! 

It takes money to keep a family 
healthy. It takes millions more to keep 
a continent of families healthy. Where 
is family or national income to come 
from if not from trade? Trade with 
whom? No longer, if the Western 
Hemisphere is to live, with Europe or 
Japan. For better or for worse, in wat 


and in peace, the U.S. is the greatest 
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trading force in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In the past we have cruelly, 
stupidly, and greedily neglected trade 
with our southern neighbors. Year 
after year the citizens of the U.S. and 
our press and radio have permitted 
Washington lobbies and Congressional 
farm blocs to swing legislative black- 
jacks (with the supposed approval of 
the people of the U.S.) against all or 
any part of Latin America—for the 
apparent benefit of minor commercial 
interests in the U.S. and to the un- 
heeded detriment of our southern 
neighbors and our own citizens. 

Through smug apathy and deplor- 
able incompetence on the part of our 
government, because of greedy, collu- 
sive, and undeterred intrigue on the 
part of many of our largest and richest 
industrial firms, we have permitted in- 
valuable sources of rubber, tin, qui- 
nine, copra, palm oils, and at least 20 
other immensely valuable resources of 
the American tropics to be lifted from 
Latin America and established in Brit- 
ish, Dutch, and other impotently de- 
fended and poorly- controlled terri- 
tories of the Far East—Malaya, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Ceylon, and other 
far-off corners of creation which our 
enemies, the Japanese, have now appro- 
priated or are in process of appropriat- 
ing. The 7 million acres of Malayan 
and Netherlands Indies rubber or- 
chards were planted from the seed and 
stock of Brazilian trees which were 
lifted easily from the helpless hands of 
an earlier South America. 

The U.S. has played its part in this 
plundering. Prewar statistics published 


by the highly reliable Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture show that 
during 1938 we were importing about 
20 deficit crops, virtually all of which 
can be grown in Latin America, many 
of which originated in that region. Yet 
we were importing more than 94% of 
all these deficits from the Far Eastern 
tropics, principally from Malaya, Cey- 
lon, and the Netherlands Indies, for 
average distances of 10,000 miles or 
more, over shipping lanes which any 
navy man knew we could not compe- 
tently defend. 

Any blind Chinaman could have 
told us of the menace and the villain- 
ous might of Japan. But even during 
1941 we were buying more than 96% 
of all our absolutely essential rubber 
supply from Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies, leaving the vast indige- 
nous rubber resources of Latin Ameri- 
ca to be engulfed and lost in the jungle. 
From 1937 through 1939 our total im- 
port of Latin-American rubber aver- 
aged 7,889 long tons per year in con- 
trast with about 500,000 long tons from 
the Far East, where rubber-estate prof- 
its were reportedly ranging from 18% 
to 60% per annum. 

From 1937 through 1939 we were 
importing about 350 million pounds of 
tapioca, or cassava, per year. This is 
another great staple crop of the Amer- 
ican tropics. But we were importing 
only about 3.5% from all Latin Amer- 
ica, and the rest from the other hemi- 
sphere, principally from British colo- 
nies. 

Indispensable tung oil, made from 
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the nut of an Oriental tree, can be had 
today from much of the American sub- 
tropical region. We have been import- 
ing annually 120,350,000 pounds, of 
which an average of 1,336 pounds, 
worth $94, came from al! Latin Amer- 
ica. The peanut is another tremendous- 
ly important crop that is indigenous 
to the American tropics. Immediately 
before the war, we were importing an 
average of 25,770,000 pounds yearly 
from the Orient, principally from Ja- 
pan, and none from Latin America. 
The cashew nut also is an important 
crop of the American tropics. We were 
importing $5,000 worth per year from 
Latin America and $4 million worth 
per year from British tropics. 

We were buying about 325 million 
pounds of palm oil per year from the 
other hemisphere and none from the 
world’s greatest reservoir of oil-bearing 
palms, the American tropics. Coconut 
oil is essential to the colossal cosmetic 
and toilet soap industries of the U.S. 
From 1937 through 1939 we imported 
over 346 million pounds per year, buy- 
ing the generous average of about 53 
pounds, or $5 worth, from all Latin 
America, which, in terms of native 
groves of cocenut (most of which re- 
main unharvested), is the greatest co- 
conut region in the world. 

The vanilla plant is native to Mexico, 
our closest southern neighbor, yet for 
the past 20 years we have been buying 
97% of our requirement from Mada- 
gascar. When Mexico begs us for a 
chance to re-establish its vanilla crop, 
‘our vanilla dealers shake their heads 
gravely and deluge the market with 
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synthetic substitutes made in the U. S. 

Deaf to the counsel of our own med- 
ical men, we have been dividing our 
budget for the purchase of quinine, 
made from the bark of the originally 
South American Cinchona tree lifted 
by rather scurvy means from the An- 
dean foothills to the Netherlands In- 
dies and Japan, as follows: East Indies, 
$735,411 per year; all Latin America, 
$2,605. 

This list could be continued by the 
page, so conspicuous for the past 20 
years or more has been our commercial 
snobbery toward Latin America. The 
point, however, is clear. The apathy, 
shortsightedness, corruption,and greed 
of U.S. business and the prewar U.S. 
government, which permitted and en- 
couraged the literal removal of vital 
resources from Latin America to a 
tyrant-driven East, have also permitted 
and encouraged uncounted hundreds 
of epidemics and unrecorded millions 
of avoidable deaths to sweep through 
the jungles, valleys, plains, and moun- 
tains of Latin America. 

Let us remember that every time a 
western senator snaps his galluses and 
roars condemnation of Argentine beef 
growers or Brazilian cotton growers he 
is strengthening the forces of disease— 
pathological and moral. He is damag- 
ing all of us, and all of the free world. 

Every dollar in bona fide trade 
which we can give to Latin America, 
and every Latin-American job that re- 
sults from this trade, now builds a 
stronger and more healthy hemisphere, 
of which we are a part. Our trade 
with Latin America is increasing more 
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rapidly than ever before. Since 1938 it 
has increased almost fourfold. It de- 
serves at least one more multiplica- 
tion by four; each multiplication spells 
longer life and better health for mil- 
lions of Americans. 

Before we can right this wrong and 
undo the damage we have done to our- 
selves we must win this war. The life- 
or-death struggle continues to sweep 
southward. In the Eastern tropics we 
and our allies have suffered tremen- 
dous defeats. They must be changed to 
victories. Latin America is already a 
theater of war. Our soldiers, marines, 
and sailors are already fighting in 
many tropical lands and waters. They 
must be, and to a gratifying extent they 
are being, protected from tropical dis- 
eases. In the Philippines our Army 
Medical Corps reports that the major- 
ity of Japanese prisoners have been suf- 
fering from malaria. In these instances 
our enemies did not have quinine. 

In North Africa, British fighting 
forces have been safeguarded against 
yellow fever by vaccines developed and 
manufactured in the U.S. At least in 
part, they have been protected against 
malaria by means of therapeutics also 
made in the U.S. It is reported that 
German forces in North Africa have 
suffered extensively from malaria and 
probably from yellow fever. Our own 
armed forces are being vaccinated 
against yellow fever, typhoid, para- 
typhoid, and other diseases still com- 
mon or prevalent in tropical lands. 
Diligent and capable work is under 
way to save our fighting men from ma- 
laria, 
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As war sweeps ever more deeply into 
the tropics, however, the defense of our 
forces against all principal cosmopoli- 
tan and tropical diseases—which are 
the chief health menaces of Latin 
America—becomes more and more es- 
sential to our victory and survival. 
Competent protection of fighting men 
from disease demands the competent 
protection of civilians. Literally and 
figuratively winning the health war of 
Latin America is the first step in win- 
ning the World War, which we must 
win, and the attainment of any peace 
which can enable our victory to endure. 

Ambassadors in white are soldiers 
essential to the growth and the life of 
all Latin-American enterprises. 

Today we look belatedly to the south 
for at least part of our rubber supply, 
upon which the survival of our nation 
may also depend. The huge domesti- 
cated acreages of hevea, or tree rubber, 
of the Netherlands Indies and British 
Malaya, which until recently supplied 
more than 96% of all rubber manufac- 
tured and consumed in the United 
States, have now fallen to our enemies, 
Our government and our manufactur- 
ers are working frantically to develop 
an annual domestic output of at least 
400,000 tons of synthetic rubber. Even 
this ambitious figure, which is seven or 
eight times the estimated synthetic rub- 
ber manufacture of Germany or Rus- 
sia, is still not enough to supply mili- 
tary needs, much less civilian needs. 

And the goal of 400,000 to 700,000 
tons of synthetic rubber per year is still 
in the realm of daydreaming and wish- 
ful thinking. Rubber experts of our 
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Department of Commerce estimate 
that, in all, U.S. factories may produce 
somewhere between 40,000 and 100,- 
000 tons of synthetic rubber during 
1942. Beyond 1942 all estimates must 
be mere guesswork. 

The American tropics are actually 
the botanical homelands of all the great 
rubber-bearing plants. Brazil intro- 
duced rubber to the world. Improved 
Brazilian Hevea trees have, as I have 
said, been responsible for the vast rub- 
ber wealth of Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies and the commanding 
majority of mankind’s contemporary 
rubber supply. But Hevea trees still 
grow wild in the forests and jungles 
of the vast Amazon basin—an esti- 
mated 300 million trees. 

The possible recovery of wild hevea 
is a ray of light in the sudden blackness 
of our rubber picture. Our common 
war and our common determination 
to win demand that we have wild rub- 
ber from the Amazon basin. Yet in 
order to have it we must also fight the 
man-killing diseases of the Amazon 
basin. Sick seringueros, or jungle rub- 
ber tappers, cannot long continue to 
recover rubber and bring it to market. 
Millions of producing Hevea trees are 
scattered throughout the widespread 
yellow fever belt of Brazil. They are 
also scattered through hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of mosquito- 
infested lands which are among the 
world’s most deplorable foci of ma- 
laria. They grow in tropical regions 
still mercilessly ravaged by bacillary 
and amoebic dysenteries, by typhoid 
and paratyphoid, virulent fevers, yaws, 
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tuberculosis, and many other formi- 
dable diseases. The essential recovery of 
Latin-American sources of wild rubber 
requires that people be better protected 
from their pathogenic enemies. 

The Latin-American petroleum in- 
dustry is similarly threatened and ham- 
pered by disease. At this time, when 
oil and engine fuels are vital to our 
struggle for victory, it is well to re- 
member that Venezuela ranks third 
among the petroleum-producing na- 
tions of the world. At its present rate 
of increase it may soon be second or 
even first. During 1941, according to 
the National Geographic Society, we 
imported more than 30 million barrels 
of petroleum from Venezuela, which 
was more than half the entire produc- 
tion of the Netherlands Indies. 

During 1917 Venezuela’s recovery 
of petroleum was barely 120,000 bar- 
rels. During 1939 it was more than 200 
million barrels, or three and one-half 
times the production of the Nether- 
lands Indies. Today petroleum is more 
than three-fourths of all Venezuelan 
exports and is supplying the fuel for 
thousands of U.S., Dutch, and British 
fighter planes and bombers. 

Colombian oil production, too, is im- 
portant. But the use of the wealth of 
South American petroleum by the 
forces of democracy is dependent upon 
the maintenance of better sanitation 
and better health conditions for work- 
ers in the oil-producing districts. Vene- 
zuela’s great oil fields of the Lake 
Maracaibo areas are still in or near per- 
manent centers of disastrous disease. 
So are the extremely promising new 
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fields in the valley of the Orinoco riv- 
er. 

The same situation applies to many 
other Latin-American resources which 
are more or less essential to solvent 
hemisphere trade and American sur- 
vival. Most of our tin now comes from 
Andean areas where altogether too 
many people are avoidably sick. The 
same applies to chicle lands, to Latin- 


sa 
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American mining areas of iron, micas, 
nitrates, and manganese; to Latin- 
American sources of hemp fibers, and 
essential drugs, pharmaceuticals, and 
other products. In a hundred instances 
the feat of helping our southern neigh- 
bors in their crusades against disease 
is more than good business, more than 
good-neighborliness. It is now indis- 
pensable to American survival. 


The Defeat of Houston 


It began in the history class, which had been assigned the section on 
the Texas revolution in the textbooks. The Mexican boys—dimly aware 
of the fact that the U.S. had taken several states, including Texas, away 
from Mexico—heard the assignment with tense expressions, for it dealt a 
bit exuberantly, though factually enough (at least from the North Amer- 
ican angle), with the exploits of Sam Houston. 

“That evening,” to quote from Lupe Valdez’ narrative to me two 
decades later, “we called a meeting in one of the boys’ rooms to talk the 
matter over. And the more we discussed it, the angrier we became at 
being assigned a lesson which showed the people of our blood in so un- 
favorable a light. What to do? First, in all our copies of the book we de- 
faced Sam Houston’s picture beyond recognition. Then we decided the 
whole story had no place in a textbook from which we were supposed 
to study. This inspired one of the boys to rip the offending pages from 
his copy, and the rest of us, in a spirit of exultation, followed suit. 

“Next day an abnormally quiet group of boys filed into the class- 
room. The teacher asked us to turn to page so-and-so. My seatmate was 
the first to be called upon, and he replied with suppressed excitement, 
his black eyes dancing, that his book did not have that page. The teacher 
then called on me. My copy, too, lacked the page. She called on the boy 
behind me, who announced that it was not in his book either. Puzzled, 
the teacher looked at our texts, then glanced at her own copy. Watching 
her, the class was so still you could hear the specks of dust dancing on 
the sheaf of sunbeams that poured in through a window. Finally, red as 
a beet, she nodded her head and said, ‘Let us take the next chapter for 


tomorrow. Class is dismissed.’ ” 


From From Many Lands by Louis Adamic (Harper, 1940). 






































By PATRICK T. QUINLAN 


The Good Worm 






Does a good turn 


Condensed from the Catholic Transcript* 


Earthworms are among the most 
industrious laborers on the land. From 
early spring until late fall they work 
incessantly. They ascend to the surface 
(at times too near the surface—for then 
they become the prey of the watchful 
robin) and then in turn dig their way 
into the depths of the soil. As they de- 
scend from the surface into the depths 
they carry with them particles of sand 
or gravel which might tend to obstruct 
the growth of vegetation. Returning 
from the depths to the top they bring 
with them the “predigested” humus 
which the plants require. Moreover the 
continual burrowing of these little la- 
borers provides the necessary areation 
of the soil. Not satisfied with having 
spent his life laboring for the benefit of 
the farmer and the gardener, the earth- 
worm makes himself a martyr for the 
cause by leaving his body in the soil 
as a deposit of natural fertilization. 

Dr. H. Powell of the University of 
Vermont has made an interesting ob- 
servation concerning this most unap- 
preciated of animals. He writes: “The 
weight of earthworms per acre of good 
soil equals that of a good-sized cow. 
In healthy soil this subterranean ‘cow’ 
is constantly at work. In a single year 
this ‘cow’ handles enough earth per 
acre to fill three small freight cars.” 

In spite of their tireless efforts on 
-behalf of man these busy creatures are 


little appreciated. Monsignor Ligutti 
and Father Rawe, S.J. in Rural Roads 
to Security describe the miserable man- 
ner in which we have failed in our 
attempt to substitute artificial methods 
for natural means of fertilization. 
“With a threefold increase in artificial 
fertilizers,” they write, “we are not in- 
creasing our average yields per acre. 
Moreover, a number of very destruc- 
tive plant diseases have developed. The 
industrial chemicals sold to remove the 
superfluous wastes of chemical produc- 
tion give the soil a ‘commercial’ shock, 
bombard the living organisms which 
vitalize the thin layer of topsoil and 
finally force the earthworm to abandon 
his work.” Thus the silent worker is 
driven from his God-given task by 
means of modern destructive discov- 
eries. 

Recently in the Midwest a farm 
woman appeared before the city sugar 
rationing board to plead on behalf of 
her earthworms. Her application for 
sugar for these creatures at first elicited 
a hearty laugh from the members of 
the rationing board. But the laugh 
turned to intense interest when they 
learned that she was serious. Before a 
gathering of the entire board this rural 
applicant proceeded to instruct her 
urban hearers. She first informed them 
that she had established an earthworm 
farm; that the worms were to be used 


*Hartford, Conn. July 2, 1942. 
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not merely for fishing expeditions but 
that they were to be procured by fellow 
farmers who are in earnest in their 
efforts to rebuild a depleted soil. She 
told with enthusiasm a few of the mar- 
vels that these little beings had already 
accomplished for her. Enumerating 
the good works of the worms, she said: 
the mold had left her rosebushes where 
the soil had been impregnated by the 
worms; that her strawberry patch had 
produced twice as many berries as pre- 
viously; that the destructive cutworm 
had left the bean bed; that her elm 
trees were unaffected by the blight 
which was killing the trees across the 
way and in the surrounding area. 
After the eloquent defense by this 
farmerette of earthworms which could 
not speak for themselves she concluded 
by reminding the board that the labor- 
er is always worthy of his hire and 
that she was accustomed to feed her 
laborers in the soil 12 pounds of corn- 


meal, 12 pounds of suet and 12 pounds 
of sugar a month. 

The members of the rationing board, 
no longer in a laughing mood, delib- 
erated and allowed 70% of the usual 
amount of sugar for the worms. (Since 
even they should be taught that there 
is a war going on, the chairman of the 
board suggested that this should be 
sufficient and that the petitioner should 
be satisfied.) The farmerette did not 
complain but promised that within a 
month she expected to return for more 
sugar since the little workers are accus- 
tomed to reproduce every four or five 
days. 

Several earthworm farms have de- 
veloped throughout the nation within 
recent years; they are making it pos- 
sible for those who have depleted soil 
on their farms or in their gardens to 
rebuild their soil in a natural manner 
without the use of harmful chemical 
fertilizers. 


Graduate Course 


Paderewski arrived in a small Connecticut town about noon one day and 
decided to take a walk in the afternoon. While strolling along he heard a piano, 
and, following the sound, came to a house on which was a sign reading: “Miss 


Jones, Piano lessons, 25c an hour.” 


Pausing to listen, he heard the young woman trying to play one of Chopin’s 
nocturnes, and not succeeding very well. Paderewski walked up to the house 


and knocked. 


Miss Jones came to the door and recognized him at once. Delighted, she 
invited him in and he sat down and played the nocturne as only he could, after- 
ward spending an hour in correcting her mistakes. Miss Jones thanked him 


and he departed. 


Some months later he returned to the town, and again he took the same 
walk. He soon came to the home of Miss Jones; looking at the sign, he read: 
“Miss Jones (Pupil of Paderewski). Piano lessons, $1 an hour.” 


The Savior’s Call (June °42). 








By THOMAS J. MCMAHON 


The Lay Priesthood 






The resigned at work 


Condensed from the Ecclesiastical Review* 


Ex-seminarians who halted or who 
were halted on their way to the priest- 
hood are not “spoiled priests” despite 
the false tradition which has imposed 
that label. 

Nearly 20 years ago a small group 
of former seminarians met in Cathe- 
dral College, the preparatory seminary 
of the New York archdiocese, under 
the leadership of a young priest-pro- 
fessor, who had been their companion 
in the seminary. From that little meet- 
ing evolved an organization called the 
Morgan Fraternity, to be composed in 
the future of all those alumni of Cathe- 
dral who did not become priests. The 
group took its name from Father John 
Morgan who had been the professor 
and friend of the students, and they 
began their career under the modera- 
torship of Father Robert Gibson who 
knew that, in giving them his sym- 
pathy, he was merely performing a 
priestly duty. For 20 years the goal of 
the Morgan Fraternity has been to stay 
close to the altar, and in the pursuit 
of that ideal, they have grown from 
25 to 300. The membership includes 
“failures” in strangely high places: sev- 
eral judges, prominent professors in 
universities and colleges, lawyers, doc- 
tors, school executives, outstanding 
civil servants and extremely successful 
businessmen. Not a few of these spent 
several years in the major seminary 


before they took their places in the 
world, 

Throughout the year these men meet 
monthly and discuss the various ways 
in which they can best exercise their 
lay priesthood. A foreign visitor, in- 
vited to address them, was so amazed 
at the unique bond which kept young 
and old together that he exclaimed, 
“This could not happen in any other 
country in the world!” The fact that 
they all once studied for the priesthood 
leads them to enjoy even their social 
life together and to practice their Cath- 
olic faith corporately with a studied 
intensity. Although many of them, 
over the years, have built up strong 
parochial loyalties, they all look for- 
ward to their own special group Masses 
and Communions, and they crown the 
whole year’s work with a day of recol- 
lection in the diocesan seminary at 
Dunwoodie. There, in the chapel, at 
the traditional shrines of our Lady and 
St. Joseph, they renew the generous 
impulses of yesteryear. Perhaps some 
of them, as they pray in those places 
dear to their youth, use the lament of 
the poet: “The one I am greets with 
sadness the one I could have been,” but 
membership in their elect body teaches 
them all that “could have been” and 
“should have been” mark the differ- 
ence between failure and success. 

Only the priest who counsels those 


*1722 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. June, 1942. 
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about to leave the seminary can know 
the struggle that takes place in the 
souls of young men wavering between 
the altar and the home. The priest 
knows that these men of ideals can 
never fully accept the world into which 
they go. For the first few years after 
they have made their decision, they 
wander in that world like sheep with- 
out shepherds. It is the old story of 
civilian clothes, Once the uniform has 
been doffed, the world does not pay 
the same homage, and the former semi- 
narian, hitherto accustomed to its kind- 
ness, now learns, to his discomfiture, 
some of its harshness. How often must 
priest counselors feel helpless in advis- 
ing them, dismayed at their prolonged 
indecision, and, above all, sense com- 
plete inadequacy in directing them to 
another career! If there were some or- 
ganization, or at least some concerted 
effort, to keep these ex-seminarians to- 
gether and to direct them into paths 
profitable for them and for the Church, 
strong Catholic leadership in strategic 
places would be assured. 

The Morgan Fraternity has made 
possible, through its placement bureau, 
a wide program of vocational guidance 
which the individual priest would find 
impossible to give the youth seeking 
his advice. Members are placed in the 
hands of a personnel expert, who takes 
into account the indecision and tense- 
ness often immediately consequent on 
seminary days, and helps the priest 
moderator to place them in dignified 
positions. Sometimes the more talented 
are directed to higher studies, and 
scholarship opportunities are afforded 


them, Whatever maladjustments re- 
main after these first efforts, should 
certainly be taken away by the round 
of spiritual and social events which the 
men of the Morgan Fraternity enjoy. 
The former seminarian need not lose 
his old friendships. He can still walk 
in his old world, yet become accus- 
tomed to the new. 

Once adjusted, he is given the pro- 
gram of the lay priesthood. There is 
the speakers’ committee, which sends 
to parishes and Church organizations 
well-equipped lecturers, conscious of 
current Catholic life and equal to the 
task of expressing it. In one year these 
lay speakers address an aggregate audi- 
ence of 50,000 people, exclusive of their 
radio audience. Parish societies find 
these Morgan men among their lead- 
ers. Diocesan committees have given 
them high positions of trust, while 
every work of true Catholic Action at- 
tracts them. 

Ours is a day of the lay apostolate. 
It was to laymen that St. Peter ad- 
dressed the words: “You are a chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood!” Pius 
XI, in an encyclical, enjoined: “Say to 
your faithful layfolk that when they, 
united with their priests and their 
bishops, participate in the work of the 
apostolate, then, more than ever, they 
are the chosen race, the holy people, 
the people of God, extolled by St. 
Peter.” 

What capital the Fathers of the 
Church would have made of laymen 
like these! How they would have de- 
lighted Tertullian, who boasted, “Are 
not we laymen priests?” And Am- 
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brose, who asserted, “All the children 
of the Church are priests: we are all 
anointed, so to speak, for the holy 
priesthood in offering spiritual sacri- 
fices to God.” 

Pius [X had to rebuke the English 
bishop who complained to him about 
having Wilfrid Ward, a married lay- 
man, teaching theology in St. Ed- 
mund’s College: “My son, it is a novel 
objection to anyone who is engaged in 
the work of God that he has received 
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one sacrament of Holy Church which 
neither you nor I can possibly receive.” 

The tradition of the spoiled priest is 
an ignorant one, however much it may 
flow from a deep reverence for the 
altar. Throughout our nation, there are 
seminaries, major and preparatory, 
whence depart before attaining priest- 
hood noble young men, who should 
feel proud that they could nurture in 
their souls over a period of years the 
highest ideal given to man. 


Tale of the Mexican Woods 


There are still many bandit stories told in Mexico. The most per- 
fect was one | heard in a lecture at the university. It happened one 
dark night during the hectic reign of the Emperor Iturbide, and it 
concerned the holdup of a coachful of French opera singers who were 
returning from their engagement in Mexico City to take ship at Vera- 
cruz. When the bandits found costumes in the trunks, they surrendered 


the luggage at once. 


“We do not steal from the arts,” they said, “but in exchange for 
your lives, you must sing for us. It is so seldom we hear anything good.” 


“What do you want us to sing?” the concertmaster quavered. 
The chief drew his men aside into the woods, where they drew 


lots to decide. 


“Aida,” the chief declared. “But sing it perfectly!” 


So the singers arrayed themselves as best they could, while the 
bandits built a row of bonfires for footlights; and by its leaping glow, 
the company presented Aida, with the great pines towering behind 
them and the tropic stars above and the bandits squatting out front 


with their rifles. 


“Never have we had a more attentive audience,” the singers de- 
clared later, “nor more discriminating applause.” 


From The Mexican Touch by Edwa Moser (Duell, Sloan, 1940). 
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Road to our future 


The much discussed Alaska High- 
way is at last under actual construction, 
although it was not till the paw of the 
Russian bear descended a couple of 
years ago on the Big Diomede Island 
in the center of the 56-mile Bering 
Straits separating this continent from 
Asia that Washington recalled the oft- 
voiced warning of Donald MacDonald 
that it was about time something was 
being done to protect Alaska’s 1,500 
miles of unprotected coastline from the 
dangers of possible aggression. It cast 
a new slant, too, on his oft-suggested 
plan to link Alaska with the U. S, by a 
motor highway through Canada by 
which troops, supplies and munitions 
could be transported swiftly and safely 
in emergency from the U.S. to the 
heart of Alaska to meet any threat to 
her safety. 

Now that the treacherous surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbor has brought the 
U.S. into the war; and now that the 
East Indies are overrun with ravening 
hordes and war approaches Siberia and 
Alaska, the need for this new backdoor 
highway has become a matter of ut- 
most urgency. The destruction or seiz- 
ure of Siberian and Alaskan bases be- 
comes increasingly vital to Japan’s ul- 
timate self-preservation, Japan must 
know that so long as Vladivostock and 
the Kamchatka Peninsula remain in 
Russian hands, backed by American 






New Life Line to Alaska 


By PHILLIP GODSELL, F.R.G.S. 


Condensed from Travel* 


forces in Alaska and the Aleutian Is- 
lands, they constitute dangers aimed at 
her very heart. And the logical time 
for Japan to attempt to eliminate this 
menace is while Germany is all-out 
against Russia. 

To guard this region from attack by 
the Japanese members of the tripartite 
pact, the U.S. started 18 months ago 
to spend $45 million on Alaskan de- 
fenses. The old order under which 300 
soldiers stationed at Chilcoot were 
thought sufficient protection for Alas- 
ka’s half million square miles has been 
jettisoned for a vast defense scheme. 

On the islands that stretch 1,000 
miles west of the Alaskan mainland 
to within 250 miles of Russia’s big sub- 
marine base at Komandorskie — and 
only 700 miles from Japan’s outpost 
of Paramushiro — giant caves, large 
enough to hold small cities, are being 
converted into underground hangars 
capable of housing thousands of air- 
planes, with pilots, personnel and me- 
chanics, and are being fitted with elec- 
tric elevators. 

Anchorage, Alaska’s summer sea- 
port squatting in the shadow of saw- 
toothed crags now dotted with search- 
lights and antiaircraft batteries, finds 
its population suddenly increased from 
3,000 to nearly 20,000, most of them 
engaged in naval and military defense 
projects. 


*116 E. 16th St., New York City. June, 1942. 
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At Fairbanks, commercial capital of 
Alaska, another army air base with 
7,000 troops and airmen has been 
established. Here are underground 
quarters housing movies, clubs, can- 
teens, living quarters, swimming pools 
and bowling alleys, secure alike from 
Arctic temperatures and enemy bombs, 
At the center of the Alaskan defense 
scheme over $13 million is being spent 
on a base covering 40 square miles, 
and employing 20,000 people. 

At Dutch Harbor, midway in the 
string of Aleutian Islands, a vast air 
and sea base which will be large 
enough to hold the entire Pacific fleet 
is being hurriedly completed. Alaska 
has gone a long way to remedy past 
deficiencies since Donald MacDonald 
warned a couple of summers ago that 
there was only one cannon to protect 
Alaska’s 15,000 miles of undefended 
coastline—an old Russian cannon be- 
ing used as a flowerpot on the govern- 
ment lawn at Juneau! 

The new 24-foot crushed-rock motor 
highway running east of the Rocky 
Mountain range will follow the aerial 
“bomber” road rushed to completion 
last summer to furnish Alaskan de- 
fenses with adequate contact with the 
arsenals of the U.S. When Canada 
was asked by Washington a year ago 
to provide this missing link in the 
Alaskan defense scheme, plans were 
drafted for an aerial bomber road con- 
sisting of a chain of fully equipped air- 
ports across the 2,000 miles of wilder- 
ness separating Edmonton and White- 
horse, much of it untouched as yet by 
even a trapper’s snowshoe, and inhab- 
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ited only by bear, bighorn sheep and 
nomad bands of Indian hunters. 

The first in this new line of frontier 
airports was erected at Grande Prairie, 
near the end of the Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan and British Columbia Railway 
in Alberta. The next was at Fort St. 
John, to which the Western Construc- 
tion Company hauled 1,000 tons of 
equipment over a roadway built by 
settlers. Over the pioneer highway 
from Fort St. John a hard-bitten band 
of experienced “cat skinners” bull- 
dozed 700 tons of gear with a train of 
mechanical “cats” through primeval 
forest, and over muskeg, tundra and 
treacherous ice to erect a wilderness 
airport at Fort Nelson. 

Next in line was at lonely Watson 
Lake in the very heart of the British 
Columbia jungles. Knockdown boats 
built at Vancouver were shipped by 
coastal vessels to Wrangel, Alaska, and 
transshipped up the turbulent Stikine 
to Telegraph Creek, famed jumping- 
off place for big-game hunters and fur 
trappers. Hauled 75 miles over a sleigh 
road slashed through the primeval for- 
est, they were reassembled at Dease 
Lake, loaded with equipment and 
towed up the Dease river, famous dur- 
ing the gold-rush days, to lower Post, 
where a 25-mile portage road was cut 
to the site chosen for the Watson Lake 
airport, whence a sawmill and tractors 
had already been whisked through the 
skies by plane. Despite these difficulties 
this link with the “bomber” road had 
been reared before snow flew last fall. 

Most northerly of this chain of Cana- 
dian air bases soon to be linked with 
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the Alaska Highway is situated at 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, of gold- 
rush fame. Here in the storied land of 
“Soapy” Smith and Sam McGee, where 
straw-haired dance-hall ladies mulcted 
sourdoughs of their hard-earned gold, 
Archie McFachern, with a crew of 
brawny helpers, is putting the finish- 
ing touches on the last of the line of 
Canadian airports connecting the aeri- 
al bomber road with Alaska to the west 
and the Canadian and the U.S. high- 
way systems to the south. 

To George Black, M.P., the veteran 
member for the Yukon, and other crit- 
ics who contend that the Fort St. John 
route is a “tragic blunder” and that 
for 1,200 miles it will have to be laid 
over quaking tundra and bottomless 
muskeg, where it will probably sink 
under heavy traffic when the frost goes 
out, the U.S. War Department has 
already made reply. All factors in- 
volved in locating this long-projected 
route were fully considered, Washing- 
ton states, adding that one of the 
principal factors in this decision was 
the need of a supply route for the new 
air bases. 

That this route will present prob- 
lems in mastering the deep muskegs 
and bogs goes without saying. I re- 
member once losing two pack horses 
that became so badly bogged it was 
impossible to extricate them, making 
it necessary to shoot them. But there is 
nothing that capable military engineers 
can’t overcome. I have seen the Grand 
Trunk Railway west of Edson, and 
through the Yellowhead Pass, laid over 
worse terrain than this. There is one 





distinct advantage that Mr. Black and 
the original Highway Commission 
have apparently overlooked. The mili- 
tary setbacks of the past two years have 
shown how distances have shrunk, and 
how easy it is with transport planes 
and parachute troops to cut lines of 
communication previously considered 
safe, a fact no doubt considered by 
military authorities at Washington in 
deciding on this route. Both the other 
routes suggested are closer to the Pa- 
cific and would be vulnerable from air 
and sea attack, while the new road, 
linked with the Midwest as well as 
with coastal highways, is situated 500 
miles inland. 

Canada’s undeveloped hinterland is 
likely to benefit in innumerable ways 
from this new 24-foot motor highway 
to Alaska. Another blow will be struck 
at the aloofness of this vast and un- 
developed section of the Northwest. 
Uncle Sam will have a backdoor high- 
way over which American doughboys, 
guns, tanks and war equipment could 
be whirled in a hurry by motorized 
transport to the strategic Alaska bases, 
should some unforeseen stroke of des- 
tiny place Japan in temporary control 
of the sea lanes of the North Pacific. 
And when peace descends once more 
upon this earth the new highway may 
conceivably link the U.S. and Canada 
with the heart of a new Europe, hap- 
pily delivered from the nazi curse, and 
the 56-mile tunnel under the Bering 
Straits envisioned by Edward H. Har- 
riman, pioneer American railroad 
builder, will join the highways of the 
New World with those of the Old. 
































Lazarus to Life 
By MANUEL KOMROFF 
Condensed from a book* 


Slowly, and in single file, the pro- 
cession of Arabs moved away from the 
walls of Jerusalem. The late afternoon 
sun spread its angry red in the sky and 
outlined the city’s stone citadels with 
a glowing crimson edge. And this same 
setting sun brought a faint glow to the 
deathly pale face of the injured Laza- 
rus. 

Propped up on pillows tied to the 
saddle and supported by an improvised 
litter, his body swayed with the motion 
of the horse. Two faithful Arabs rode 
close on either side of him while the 
rest rode in a long single file before 
and behind. The journey from Jerusa- 
lem to Bethany was not long, only sev- 
eral short leagues, yet they took the 
long way to avoid the rocky hills. The 
sun was still glowing when they ar- 
rived at the garden gate of the home 
of Ben Shaba and carefully lifted Laza- 
rus down. 

At once there was great excitement. 
The sisters of Lazarus, Martha and 
Mary, wrung their hands. They shout- 
ed to the servants to turn down the 
bed and fetch water, and bring flax 
seed and to tear up two linen sheets 
into bandage strips; and all this was 
to be done quickly, quickly! 

The old man Ben Shaba came out 
of his study and stood silently in the 
hall of the house. He was trembling 
with emotion. 


*In the Years of Our Lord. 1942. Harper & Brothers, New York City. 311 pp. $2.50. 
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Prelude to Easter 


He saw his son’s pale face and spoke 
softly, “My son, my son. Oh, Lazarus, 
my son! My eyes grow dim, my days 
grow short. I am ready now to depart 
from this life if only I could know that 
you would be here in my place. The 
Lord has been good and I will abide 
by His judgment. Oh, Lazarus, my 
son, my son!” 

Then the old man went toward the 
garden gate to thank the Arabs for 
their great kindness and ordered that 
they be given wine and fruit and that 
water and grain be brought for their 
horses. 

Addressing them, he said, “And tell 
your king that the moment he decides 
to march upon Jerusalem he may use 
the grain from my storehouses and all 
else that I possess. I give this to him 
without reckoning as I would to a 
brother.” 

As he walked toward the house his 
two daughters Martha and Mary came 
running to the gate of the garden 
where the Arabs were already partak- 
ing of wine and bread and fruit. 

“We must send at once,” said Mar- 
tha, “for the Prophet.” 

“What Prophet?” one Arab asked 
her. 

“The Prophet who is known as the 
Teacher, the friend of Lazarus. Go 
find Him and bring Him without de- 
lay for He has cured the blind and the 
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lame and He will heal our brother.” 

“What is the name of this Prophet?” 
another asked. 

“His name is Jesus,” said Mary. “He 
is from Nazareth where we once lived. 
He was the Carpenter of Nazareth.” 

“But where is He to be found?” 

“That is a question,” replied Mar- 
tha. “If we knew where, at this mo- 
ment, He was to be found, we could 
send a messenger and we would not 
need a whole troop of Arabian horse- 
men.” 

“Yes, yes,” said one of the Arab lead- 
ers. “Now we understand. He is not in 
one place but goes about here and 
there. He heals the sick and teaches.” 

“The land may be wide and long but 
we will find Him,” added another. 

“He is somewhere not very far,” said 
Martha. “You are certain to find Him 
within a dozen leagues from here, per- 
haps northward toward Galilee and on 
this side of the River Jordan.” 

“We will find Him,” said another. 
“But the only difficult part is His 
name, It is an odd name and one that 
is not easy to remember. Tell us again 
what He is called.” 

“His name is Jesus,” Mary replied. 

A dozen lips whispered this name, 
repeating it over and over. 

“Now we will remember,” said one. 

“But do not delay,” urged Martha. 
“Eat quickly and drink what you like, 
and take along with you what you 
need, only go; go and bring Him here. 
There is still an hour of twilight before 
you. Oh, when you see Him say to 
Him that it is Lazarus and we, his sis- 
ters, Martha and Mary, have sent for 
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Him. Say this and He will come.” 

The Arabs emptied their cups and 
taking large slices of bread with them, 
mounted their steeds and started across 
the rolling plains of Judea, But soon 
night was upon them and they could 
go no farther. 

At the first light of dawn they were 
already in their saddles, They rode on. 
Soon they arrived at a small village in 
the hills not far from the town of Jeri- 
cho. Here they stopped before a low 
hut and spoke with the old man and 
old woman who came to the door. 

“Do you know one in these parts 
called Jesus?” asked the leader of the 
Arabs. 

“No, no one by that name,” the old 
woman replied. 

“He is called the Teacher and He 
has healed the sick.” 

“The Teacher!” exclaimed the old 
man and his eyes sparkled. “Ah, yes. 
He is the Nazarene. We have seen 
Him; but His name we did not know.” 

“When was He last here?” 

“Only a short time ago; perhaps 
only a week or two.” 

“Tt’s three weeks to the day,” the old 
woman corrected him. 

“That’s when it was.” 

“Was He here in this place?” 

“He was there.” The old man point- 
ed to a hill not far from where they 
stood. “They climbed that mount, He 
and His disciples and all the people. A 
great multitude came to hear Him.” 

“And what happened?” 

“Nothing. He sat on a rock and He 
preached a sermon.” 


“Ts that all?” 
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“That is all. He spoke to the crowd 
and as He spoke one of His disciples, 
the one who was once a hated collector 
of taxes, wrote down His words. We 
would have gone with the others to 
hear this sermon on the mount but my 
wife said it was not worth going so 
far from home for such a little thing.” 

“True. That is what I said,” joined 
in the old woman. “But He came 
down from the mount later and stood 
right where you are now standing.” 

“You spoke with Him?” 

“Yes,” continued the old woman. 
“I asked Him if the sermon was a 
little thing or a big thing. And He 
smiled and said that the kingdom of 
heaven is like a grain of mustard seed 
which a man took and sowed in his 
field. This is the smallest of all seeds; 
but it grows up to be almost a tree, so 
that the birds light upon its branches 
and rest under its shadow. These were 
His very words. But the good Lord has 
not given us understanding sufficient 
to know the meaning of these words.” 

“And all this was three weeks ago?” 

“Yes,” they both replied together. 

“And now. Where is He now?” 

“Ah, He went away. And the crowd 
followed Him. We do not know where 
He could be now. They went this way 
toward Jericho.” The old man pointed 
in that direction. 

The Arabs thanked the old couple 
and rode on. In Jericho they could find 
no trace of this Teacher but outside of 
the city walls among the simple shep- 
herds there was one who had seen 
Him. 

This shepherd was filled with tales 
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of the Teacher from Nazareth. He had 
heard about His walking on the water 
and he had seen Him only a few days 
ago. “He stood here in this pasture,” 
he said, “and He spoke with us.” 

“What did He say?” 

“He said that, as a true shepherd 
knows all the sheep in his flock, so did 
He know His own people. He knows 
them as well as He knows the Father.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Well, He said other things too, but 
this one I remember well. And He told 
us also a tale about a Samaritan who 
found a wounded man by the road and 
who bound his wounds and cared for 
him and showed himself a man of 
good will. Ah!” exclaimed the shep- 
herd, “it was very beautiful.” 

“And now, where is He now?” 

“They departed and went toward 
Bethabara. There you might be able to 
find Him.” 

They hurried on to Bethabara and 
here among the simple folk they found 
Him. And His 12 disciples were with 
Him. 

The Arabs then told the story of 
how Lazarus was injured and how 
they took him home and how Martha 
and Mary sent them out on this search. 
They offered the Teacher one of their 
horses so that He might go to Lazarus 
without delay; but this He refused, 
saying that His disciples would accom- 
pany Him, and as they were required 
to walk, so would He also walk with 
them. 

When the Arabs had departed one 
of His disciples said, “Master, you 
must not go. Bethany is close to Jeru- 
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salem, and when last You were near 
that city there were some who came 
and tried to stone You.” 

“Let us go to Judea again,” He re- 
plied. 

“The Temple priests will send out 
their rogues and they will beat us with 
staves.” 

To this the Master replied, “Are 
there not 12 hours in the day? If a man 
walk in the day he does not stumble 
because his path is lit by the light of 
day. But if a man walk in the night, 
he is sure to stumble because there is 
no light. Our friend Lazarus now 
sleeps and I would go, that I may wake 
him out of his sleep.” 

Then some of His disciples replied, 
“If he sleeps it is good; the sleep will 
heal his wounds.” 

And several others said, “Judea looks 
upon You as their great enemy. They 
have sent men out into the wilderness 
only to spy upon us. And they have 
spread evil words throughout the 
whole of Jerusalem about You.” 

“What words?” 

“Falsehoods. They spread harmful 
tales because the priests fear Your pow- 
er over so many people.” 

“What tales?” 

“They say that You have never 
healed the sick nor given sight to the 
blind. That these are only false tales 
concerning a false Messiah. And as the 
mirage in the desert is only an illusion, 
so the simple desert folk, they say, are 
led to believe something that is only 
an illusion.” 

“And for this illusion they would 
kill Me?” 


“Yes. For they feel their power de- 
clining. Their Temple has many emp- 
ty halls and the stone walls echo their 
empty voices. The people have left 
them.” 

“Truly they seek to kill You,” added 
one. 

Soon in the late afternoon great 
crowds gathered and the Teacher 
spoke to them. 

On the following day Jesus spoke 
again of Lazarus, saying that His dis- 
ciples had misunderstood His words, 
for when He spoke of the sleep of 
Larazus He really meant something 
else; something more. 

“What else?” asked one. 

“Lazarus is dead,” He replied. 

A long silence fell over them. 

Finally Jesus spoke, “I am glad for 
your sakes that I was not there, because 
now you may fully believe. Come, let 
us go to him.” 

“In Judea they cry out against You 
and call You a false Messiah!” 

“But you believe.” 

“Yes, yes,” many replied, “we be- 
lieve.” 

“That should be sufficient. Let us go 
to Lazarus.” 

But some did not want to go so close 
to Jerusalem, fearing for His safety 
and their own. Finally Thomas spoke 
to the others in a whisper, “Let us go 
with Him and so we will be with Him. 
And if He die we will die with Him.” 

Silently they rose and followed Him. 
And for three days they walked leisure- 
ly through the land and at length they 
came into Judea and to the town of 
Bethany. The sun had already set in 
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the far distant horizon and the long 
soft twilight was upon them. 

Martha came running to the gate to 
meet them. She spoke to Jesus, “Lord, 
if You had been here, then perhaps my 
brother might not have died. But now 
it is too late. It is now four days since 
he died. You have come too late! And 
yet, God in heaven has given You all 
You asked and even now if You asked 

“Your brother shall rise again.” 

She smiled at His words. “I under- 
stand Your meaning,” she said. “He 
shall rise again to enter the kingdom 
of heaven. He shall rise again in the 
resurrection.” 

Then Jesus replied in a low and soft 
voice, “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life. He who has believed in Me 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. 
And whosoever liveth and believeth in 
Me shall never die. Could you believe 
this?” 

“T believe truly,” said Martha. And 
after saying these words she ran to call 
her sister Mary. 

As Christ and His disciples stood in 
the garden waiting for Mary they 
heard the voices of the mourners come 
from the house, for many friends and 
relatives had arrived from distant parts 
and even from Jerusalem itself to con- 
sole the family at the death of Lazarus. 
The old and feeble voice of Ben Shaba 
was heard above all, reading short 
verses of the Psalms. 

When Mary came she knelt down 
before Christ and said with tears in her 
eyes, “If You had been here my brother 
might not have died. But now after 
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three days You come, alas, too late!” 

“Where have you laid him?” 

“Four days now he lies buried in the 
tomb. Come, we will show you the 
place. It is here beside the orchard.” 

They walked past the house, Martha 
and Mary leading the way, and all 12 
disciples following behind. Many of 
the mourners came out of the house 
and joined them. 

Some of the people, seeing tears in 
the eyes of Christ, said, “Behold how 
He loved him.” 

And yet others whispered, “If He 
loved him so much and He could cure 
the lame and blind, then He might 
have come at once when He was called 
and then perhaps Lazarus — perhaps 
Lazarus might not have died.” 

As these words were spoken they 
were already before the tomb and the 
crowd stood at a respectful distance. 
Only Christ and the sisters of Lazarus 
went close. 

“Take away the stone,” ordered the 
Teacher. 

Martha pleaded, “But he has been 
dead four days and by this time decay 
has surely set into his body.” 

“Take away the stone.” 

A dozen men came forward and to- 
gether they lifted up the stone and 
stood the slab against the wall. In the 
tomb there was deep darkness and only 
the faint edge of the white gravecloth 
could be seen. A silence, as though it 
were the air of death itself that issued 
forth from the tomb, hung over all. 

At length Christ lifted His eyes to 
heaven and, with a voice gentle and 
soft, gave His thanks to the Lord, 
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“Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast 
heard Me. And I know that Thou 
hearest Me always. But here stand 
many who may not believe that You 
Yourself have sent Me.” 

His voice stopped short and after a 
brief silence He cried out with a sud- 
den loud and thunderous call, “Laza- 
rus! Come forth!” 

In the echo of this great voice some 
seemed to hear a groan and others 
thought that a rumble came from the 
sky. 

Within the dark hollow of the grave 
the white cloths seemed to stir. In an- 
other instant the bound body sat up. 

“Loose his hands,” said Christ, “and 
let him stand up. And take the napkin 
from his face.” 

This was done and Lazarus stood up 
and stepped slowly out of the tomb. 
Slowly the flush of life came over his 
pallid face as though it were brushed 
by the glow of a morning sun. Tears 
filled his eyes. His glance was firmly 
fixed on the face of his Deliverer. He 
breathed in the garden air with long 
deep breaths. 

“Do you hear Me?” asked the Mas- 
ter. 

Lazarus nodded his head. His lips 
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were parted but he did not reply. 

“Do you see Me?” Jesus asked. 

Lazarus nodded. 

“Can you speak?” 

Again he nodded. 

“Then speak so that all now stand- 
ing about may hear.” 

“My Lord,” said Lazarus. No other 
words did he say. 

Then the cry was set up by many 
who had seen all this, “Lazarus has 
been raised from the tomb!” some 
called. “He is alive, alive!” others 
shouted. And still a few cried out, “He 
was dead four days and now he lives!” 

Those who had remained in the 
house heard this shouting and came 
out to see what was happening. And 
the old man Ben Shaba, broken in 
spirit and with his back-bent, hobbled 
out with his staff in his hand. His eyes 
saw only dimly before him. He did 
not see his son Lazarus. He heard only 
the excited and confused voices. 

“Father!” called Lazarus, kneeling 
before him. “Do you not know me?” 

A slight tremor passed through the 
frame of the old man. “My son, my 
son. Oh, Lazarus, my son! You are re- 
turned to me. Let us give thanks to 
the Lord. Oh, my son, my son!” 


Progress 


Four-sevenths of the total agricultural production of the U.S., 
measured in farm values, consists of plants domesticated and developed 
by the Indian and further developed by the white race. The whites 
on our continents have not reduced to cultivation one single important 
staple during the 400 years of American domination. 


The Commonweal (17 July ’42). 








By BILL JOHNSON 


Condensed from the New Era* 


Eleven ships stood off the coast of 
England that bright day in May, 1787. 
With a fresh wind abeam they drove 
steadily through the laughing waves 
bound for an island—some call it a 
continent. This was not a fleet for con- 
quest nor in search of commerce—per- 
haps we could call it a “fleet of hope.” 
For below decks, crowded among the 
pigs, cattle, and horses, were more than 
700 convicted felons, young and old, 
and children. Their 
crimes ranged from murder to rob- 
beryt and the shortest sentence was 
that of a boy who had cut down a park 
tree for firewood to warm his mother’s 
body. He had been given seven years 
in which to repent of his dreadful 
crime. Yet all had hope, all had dreams 
of a new land, a new life, a brighter 
future. 

The voyage was long and attended 
with suffering, starvation, misery, and 
death. After eight long months of 
heartache, they reached the coast of 
their new land. Joyous faces turned 
grim and despairing when they gazed 
at this foreboding land: long sweeps 


men, women, 


of barren sandy ground, few trees, no 
green vegetation nor moisture in the 
dry, clean air. What could be made of 
such a land as this? The convicts, un- 
der supervision of their guards, set to 


tAnd profession and practice of the Cath- 
lic faith.—Ed. 
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Prisonet’s song 


work. They built shelters from trees, 
cleared marshy land and planted food- 
stufls, and in the course of many 
months, founded homes. 

As in all civilized towns and cities 
there was a recurrence of crime; many 
were resentenced and hanged. Food 
supplies grew low and hunger stalked 
the camp. When disease and fever 
struck, men and women died like flies. 
Another fleet came from England, 
bringing no food but many more pris- 
oners. Well might they have despaired, 
but men grown strong through adver- 
sity and burned clean with the fire of 
hope do not bow to fate. Years passed. 
Years of drought, years of suicides and 
death from starvation. Still, the city 
grew. The farms spread out over the 
countryside and the people grew 
strong. Many were free now, yet they 
could not return to England; the coun- 
try of their birth had no use for con- 
Victs. 

Children were born of convict par- 
ents and grew to manhood. War came, 
and these free men marched with the 
spirit of their dead judges and specter 
felon forebears—some called them the 
fighting Aussies and wondered from 
whence these men drew their strength. 
England needed them now. 

After the war they continued build- 
ing, expanding their nation. The na- 
tion grew and became a symbol of new 
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THE BIRTH OF A NATION 


hope and freedom for the persecuted 
of the world. And the world forgot 
their heritage and birth. There were 
other things to consider now. The war 
was over. Peace abounded in the land 
—yet in Europe a small cancer grew 
and swelled into a festering sore, while 
over China a yellow mist swirled and 
cast a shadow on the land. The hooves 
of the war lords rode again over the 
little people and,though faraway across 
the waters, the Australians answered 
the call of their mother nation. Troops 
flowed into France, England and Lib- 
ya. Their courage flamed across the 
reddened skies, and men marveled. 
The rest of the story cannot yet be 
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told, but their struggle against adver- 
sity shall not be forgotten. Though 
chained and bound by courts of law, 
through years of hunger and of death, 
these convicts had built a great nation. 
Let the rest of the world marvel—but 
let it also remember that through the 
strength and hope of prisoners the na- 
tion was born. Australia—born in ad- 
versity; strengthened with the burning 
courage of freedom’s sons; scourged by 
drought, by heat and economic diffi- 
culties—has now raised the torch of 
democracy high above the ancient oli- 
garchies of the East. Australia and 
America, born of the womb of strife, 
shall never cease to fight for freedom. 


On the Nose 


A little bootblack in Chicago had heavy competition for his corner, 





Several bigger boys offered to protect him for a share of his earnings. 
He refused, saying that he didn’t need their protection. He told them 
he had a way of protecting himself. Then one day a bigger boy came 
to his corner, beat him up, broke his box, and sent him crying down 
the street. 

The little boy stopped in at the nearest church, half a block away. 
He walked up the aisle, his cap in his hand. Kneeling before the Blessed 
Sacrament, he looked up through tear-filled eyes and said only one 
word, “Now.” 

Puffing up the aisle behind him came a round-faced, Irish police- 
man. The policeman tapped him on the shoulder and said, “I saw it 
all, son; I chased that fellow. You go back to your corner. Everything 
is all right now.” 

Standing up with a big smile on his face, the little bootblack re- 
marked, “When you kneel before Him, He even bosses the cops 
around.” The Homiletic and Pastoral Review (Aug. ’42). 









Padre of the Films 


By CHARLES JOHNSON and AL ANTCZAK Heresy hunter 
Condensed from Columdia* 











Ten-thousand watts glared down “Camera!” called the director. All 
on the most magnificent set in Holly- was abruptly quiet. Action began. This 
wood—a perfect replica of the basilica was a “take.” Everyone was tense un- 





















of the Virgin of Guadalupe on the der the fierce heat of the lights. Sud- 
heights of Mount Tepeyac. Mighty denly—“One moment,” came from a 
marble columns reached up to the quiet voice in the obscure background, 
great arches and stood as tireless senti- A man in black, with a Roman collar, 
nels, a guard of honor, at the great moved forward into the glare of the 
shrine of the Western Hemisphere. lights. « 
In the electric brilliance of the kleigs, “One moment, if you please,” he 
stained-glass windows shone vivid red. _ said. 
Blue mists of incense veiled the sanctu- All eyes turned toward him. “Cut!” 
ary where actors, dressed in ecclesiasti- shouted the director somewhere be- 
cal vestments, stood in all the splendor _ hind the lights. The whir of the cam- 
of the pontifical high Mass. eras ceased. The director got to his feet, 
Before the gilded high altar of the waved, “Hold it for a while.” 
basilica were the miters and croziers of “Dim the lanterns,” cried out the 
bishops, the purple of the monsignori, assistant director. The great flood of T 
the dalmatics of the deacons, and the _ light paled. _ 
swinging thurible. The director made his way to meet Si 
Beneath the wide arches knelt the the man whose words had suspended Se 
multitude-uniformed delegates from action. Actors and technical crews C 
foreign lands, diplomats, soldiers, pil- moved from their places and gathered PI 
grims. But predominant were the pe- _in twos and threes, exchanging tips on ~- 





ons and the poor. And above all this, race horses. The extras got out their 

in a halo of light, with a jeweled crown _ playing cards and resumed their gin | 

upon her head, the Indian Virgin, rummy. Talking, laughing, joking | 9 

Queen of Mexico. supplanted the silence. A vendor ap- 
On the edge of this set a crew of peared from nowhere: “Candy bars? , 

cameramen and soundmen preparedto Who wants candy bars?” 

record the centuries-old ceremonies, “Well, Father,” asked the director 

Cameramen sighted their cameras; sheepishly, “where did we slip up this 

soundmen manipulated their dials; time?” 

electricians and “grips” maneuvered “The sign of the cross. The lad play- 

the powerful kleigs and platforms. ing subdeacon blessed himself like a 

*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. August, 1942. 
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Russian—from right to left; Roman 
Catholics touch the left shoulder before 
the right.” 

“You don’t miss anything, do you, 
Father?” said the director. “Anything 
more?” 

“Yes,” answered the priest, “and it’s 
the same unfortunate lad.” 

“Now what?” 

“He appears to have a cud or some- 
thing in his mouth. His jaws keep 
moving.” 

“Sure enough,” said the director. 
“That’s that crazy Kablinski.” He is- 
sued a terse command which reached 
across the vast floor of the basilica. 
“Kablinski, get rid of the plug!” 

“Subdeacon” Kablinski got rid of 
the plug. 

“Camera!” commanded the director. 
The scene was on again. 

The priest retired to his remote ob- 
servation post. No one heard his small, 
private chuckle. 

Father John Joseph Devlin has many 
a small, private chuckle in Hollywood, 
for he is the representative of the Cath- 
olic Church in Movieland, having been 
appointed the official consultant to the 
motion-picture industry by Archbishop 
John J. Cantwell of Los Angeles. It is 
to Father Devlin the studio big shots 
must turn, when they want an opinion 
on the orthodoxy or inoffensiveness of 
a story they plan to buy or a script they 
plan to shoot. It is to him they turn 
whenever they are confronted with 
problems concerning morals or ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies. 

Father Devlin is no mere appendage 
to the Hollywood Christmas tree. He 
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is a busy pastor and teacher. Born in 
County Cork, Ireland, Father Devlin 
was educated at Mungret College in 
Limerick, and All Hallows College in 
Dublin. In 1929, he became pastor of 
St. Victor’s church, thousands of ocean- 
miles from home. He is a short, husky 
man with a wide forehead and dark 
hair. 

St. Victor’s church and rectory sit 
on the side of a hill overlooking the 
great plain of Hollywood. The church 
was built near the close of the 19th cen- 
tury by Francis Robinson, who once 
owned the whole of the famed Sunset 
Strip, today worth more than an Inca 
gold mine. For a long period of years 
after its construction, St. Victor’s was 
a mission for Indians and Mexicans, 
Not until 1927 did it acquire a resident 
pastor. Father Devlin came two years 
later. The edifice itself is a gray frame 
building with a green roof and green 
trimmings. Its slender steeple, highest 
point in the neighborhood, towers ap- 
proximately 150 feet. Because of rustic 
simplicity it is often seen in motion 
pictures dealing with pastoral life. 

In the rectory Father Devlin has twa 
offices on the lower floor—one for the 
Church, so to speak, and one for pic- 
tures. They are furnished with desks 
and three or four armchairs, A plain 
gray rug lends warmth to each; a sin- 
gle fixture in the center of the ceiling 
gives light. Both desks are cluttered 
with miscellaneous papers and letters, 
and a typewriter rests on one of them, 
A cursory glance into either office gives 
one the impression that Father Devlin 
is a busy man—which he is. 
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“My job merely requires a thorough 
knowledge of the moral code,” said 
Father Devlin, “plus the ability to re- 
late this knowledge to modern trends 
and changing conditions. Any priest 
could fill it.” 

We brought up the question of Hol- 
lywood morals, generally. Is Cinema 
City really the den of iniquity it is 
commonly pictured? 

“Hollywood,” said the priest, “is no 
worse than any other city. It has less 
privacy; the world knows more about 
it, that is all.” 

In his sober, objective manner, Fa- 
ther Devlin pointed out that movie- 
dom has received more than its share 
of notoriety primarily because of the 
double-barreled publicity spotlighting 
which is its main illumination. “The 
scandals of Hollywood become scan- 
dals of the whole country,” whereas 
tales of vice in Doltville never make 
more than an afternoon’s spitefest for 
the Tuesday sewing circle. 

“Perhaps the greatest harm to the 
industry has been done by gossip col- 
umnists who emphasize, distort, and 
concoct local sensationalism, as if it 
were an especially copyrighted Holly- 
wood sin which is not occurring in any 
other American city.” Often enough 
studio gates have been closed to scan- 
dalmongers, but even this fails to ham- 
per their persistence—their imagina- 
tion. So, in spite of them, the job of 
producing movies continues, and the 
inhabitants of a town called Holly- 
wood go on living their private lives, 
and try to keep them that way. 

The matter of time came next. Fa- 
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ther Devlin has never actually com- 
puted the time he devotes to Holly- 
wood, “My picture work comes in a 
hurry and usually without warning, 
Seemingly, it all arrives at once. I never 
know what to expect next.” 

But the exigencies of high-tension 
film work have their recompense in 
variety. Anything and everything from 
the charge of the Light Brigade to an 
Alabama barbecue is likely to occur 
on a set. 

One of the most amusing incidents 
that Father Devlin has encountered 
took place during the filming of Car- 
dinal Richelieu. The title role was 
being played by George Arliss, and 
shooting had been going on for several 
days on a set representing the inte 
rior of the famous cathedral of Notre 
Dame. 

Arliss was a superb actor, the whole 
company was well experienced, and 
the cameras hummed all day. How- 
ever, each afternoon at four o'clock 
there was a sudden general shutdown 
of cameras, microphones and lights, 
Then, from a far corner of the set, 
Mr. Arliss’ valet would carry a tray 
with a steaming pot of tea. This was 
handed to the magnificent figure in 
red. Seated on his throne, weighted 
down by the heavy, ornamented vest- 
ments of a cardinal, the venerable Mr. 
Arliss would pour a cup of tea and 
calmly proceed to drink it before the 
high altar of Notre Dame. 

We asked Father Devlin how he 
likes his job. Is it interesting? Does 
he enjoy doing it? “It’s all right,” he 
shrugged, and what he did not say 
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implied volumes. The splendors of 
Movieland hold no lure for him. “I 
look upon my job as a task that has 
to be performed. I neither like the 
work nor dislike it.” 

His work as Catholic consultant for 
the movies is divided almost evenly 
between reading scripts, and actual 
labor on the set. Although consultant 
is the term that most accurately con- 
veys his duties, Father Devlin is often 
called a “censor.” He is truly a censor 
in that he censors potential movies be- 
fore work is started on them, thus sav- 
ing the industry thousands of dollars 
which might otherwise be spent on re- 
takes. But more important than this, 
much disappointment, ill will, and 
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even heartbreak are averted by his ad- 
vice. His work is sound, good, helpful. 

Most major errors and potential her- 
esies are intercepted in the script before 
they ever come close enough to the 
camera to be filmed. A good example 
of this occurred in the Pat O’Brien- 
James Cagney epic of the lower East 
Side, Angels With Dirty Faces. The 
scenarists had written a semihumorous 
sequence dealing with the confessional 
and a repentant sinner who really 
wasn’t repentant. The script was sub- 
mitted to Father Devlin for approval. 
The scene did not appear. 

Father Devlin is valued by the entire 
industry, which cooperates with him 
surprisingly well. 


Self-control 


General Lord Wolseley entertained an intense dislike of swearing. 
He was very strict against it, and officers were careful not to offend him 
when he was anywhere about. He once went on a tour of an Irish gar- 
rison whose commander was a hard swearer, a veteran of the mutiny 
days whose early habits clung to him. This commander, of course, had 
his troops out for Lord Wolseley’s inspection, and the parade was 
progressing satisfactorily when the commander gave the bugler an order 
to sound the “charge.” To his intense consternation, the bugler blew 
the “retreat.” The commander could hardly restrain himself; his face 
grew purple with rage, and he braced himself for the usual outburst of 
profanity. But before he could get started he caught Lord Wolseley’s 
eyes on him, and he choked back the oaths. Yet, somehow, he gave 
vent to his feelings. He looked blankly around, dug his spurs into his 
horse and, riding to the unhappy bugler, he yelled at the top of his 
voice, “Oh, you naughty, naughty bugler!” 
From What Billingsgate Thought by W. A. Newman Dorland (Stratford, 1919). 














Two Good Neighbors 


By HART STILWELL 
Condensed from Esquire* 


“Antonio,” I said, “I am happy 
that we are going to be good neighbors 
now. My country and your country are 
going to be friends at last.” 

“That is fine,” he said, as he poured 
a drink of tequila for each of us. He 
salted the lemon, and we each drank 
the tequila, chasing it with a taste of 
the salted lemon. 

“Tt is fine tequila,” I said. 

“It is,” Antonio agreed. 

“Antonio, what positive test is there 
for good tequila? How can you know 
when you are getting the legitimate 
article?” 

“There are many tests,” he replied. 
“Some people go by the bead. Some go 
almost entirely by the taste. Some 
judge it by other methods. But there 
is one certain way to tell good tequila.” 

“Yes?” 

“You pour some of the tequila into 
a glass, then toss the liquid up into the 
air. If it is good tequila—really first- 
class stuff—why nothing will come 
down.” 

I looked closely at Antonio, but he 
did not smile, “Have you tried that?” 
I asked. 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it would be wasteful—and 
it would be unnecessary. If tequila is 
good enough so that I think it is ex- 
tremely good, then I do not want to 


Growing pains 


throw away any of it. And if it is not 
quite so good, why then there is no use 
trying.” 

“I see.” 

“If it is good tequila, I do not have 
to test it to find out. And....” 

“And if we are good neighbors, 
there is no point in continuing to tell 


ourselves. There is no need to mention 


it. Yet you feel that we are not good 
neighbors?” 

“I ask you, are we?” 

“T believe we can be, if... .” 

“Ah, you change. Now you say we 
can be, and you add #f. But I say, are 
we? And will we be? Those are the 
questions. Let us take a slightly dif- 
ferent situation, since we do not wish 
to bring personalities into this. You 
and your people are, I believe, good 
neighbors with the British?” 

“Why yes, I believe so.” 

“Now let us suppose you go to Eng- 
land. Suppose there is some character- 
istic about you of such a nature that 
an Englishman can look at you and tell 
that you are an American, just as you 
can look at one of my people and see 
that he is a Mexican.” 

“All right.” 

“Let us say you get off the boat in 
England and you go with your family 
to a restaurant. Then as you sit down, 
the people in the restaurant turn to 
stare at you. Some of them who are 
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near your table move to more distant 
tables. Then as you prepare to order 
food, the manager comes to your table. 
He is polite, as an Englishman natural- 
ly would be. But he is firm. He tells 
you that you cannot be served in his 
restaurant.” 

He paused and I looked away be- 
cause I felt a certain degree of embar- 
rassment. 

“You do not understand him for a 
moment, so you ask him why he will 
not serve you,” Antonio continued. 
“He tells you it is because you are an 
American.” 

“I think that you are giving undue 
emphasis, Antonio, to isolated inci- 
dents.” 

“Such isolated incidents, as you call 
them, are, usually, an expression of a 
general attitude. And of such isolated 
incidents is the relation of one people 
toward another established. I need not 
be insulted personally to know that 
there are circumstances under which I 
would be insulted. Nor do I need to 
be insulted personally to feel the hu- 
miliation one has in knowing that such 
a condition exists.” 

“But you exaggerate the generality 
there,” I continued. “It is not a Mexi- 
can citizen as such who would be 
barred, but... .” 

“But the lower classes, you wish to 
say? Would you call a consul of the 
Mexican government a man of a lower 
class?” 

“But it is absurd to think such a 
man would be put out of an American 
restaurant.” 

“It may be absurd, but it has hap- 
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pened. I know of such incidents. There 
need not be many of them. Such things 
can be extremely embarrassing. I pre- 
sume that you have never been in such 
a position, but I can assure you it is 
quite embarrassing to be told that you 
must leave a place because you are a 
member of an inferior race.” 

“T know, of course.” 

“Tt is particularly humiliating if you 
have your family along. One’s children 
do not always understand. They may 
think they have been dealt a cruel blow 
by fate in having parents who are 
looked upon with scorn by members 
of another race.” 

Antonio poured another drink of 
tequila, and we sat silent for a while 
there beside the campfire, listening to 
the occasional howl of a coyote in the 
distance. Near by my hunting com- 
panions from the States talked among 
themselves, none of them understand- 
ing Spanish well enough to be inter- 
ested in what Antonio was saying to 
me. 

“You claim I exaggerate,” he con- 
tinued, “You say that was an isolated 
incident. I admit such things happen 
only rarely. But I ask you, why?” 

“Because, fortunately, only a few 
Americans feel that way.” 

“You are wrong,” he was quick to 
reply. “Such incidents occur rarely be- 
cause very few Mexicans are so careless 
as to place themselves in such a posi- 
tion. They are very careful not to. 
Those who live in your nation, wheth- 
er they are Mexican citizens or Amer- 
ican citizens—and the matter of citi- 
zenship is of little importance in the 
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relationship — ‘know their place,’ as 
some of your people would say.” 

“Antonio, you are speaking mostly 
of trivial social attitudes that are not a 
true picture of the feeling of a people. 
I know of many, many Mexicans and 
Americans who are friendly, who asso- 
ciate together freely, and who are not 
conscious of any race, or....” 

“Or color lines,” he finished. “You 
may as well say it, for the color, my 
friend, is largely what makes the dif- 
ference. I believe you see this in the 
fact that fair-skinned people from no 
matter what decadent country of Eu- 
rope are permitted to move among you 
with perfect freedom. It is the color 
that draws the line.” 

“But Antonio,” I said, “you have 
been in my country, and you have vis- 
ited me with the same ease and assur- 
ance of welcome that I feel in coming 
here to your ranch.” 

“That is true, and it is a fine thing. 
But you are, if I may be permitted to 
say so, a strange fellow, and I can tell 
you that your own American neigh- 
bors are a little suspicious of you for 
it.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“When I visit you, I feel that I am 
welcome. That is quite true. But let 
me ask you, when I visit you, do you 
invite your American friends to come 
to your home at the same time?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

“All of them?” 

i) LEN Pee 

“You need not stumble for words. 
You do not ask all of them because you 
know there are some who would not 
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feel comfortable under such circum- 
stances. They are good friends of 
yours. You may regret this attitude of 
theirs, but they have grown up with 
it, and they do not change.” 

“Perhaps you are right, in part.” 

“The cold facts are, my friend, that 
there are many hundreds of thousands 
of Mexican people in the U.S., and 
just so long as those people are treated 
by the average American as members 
of a decidedly inferior race, then you 
can never expect the people of my 
country to feel that neighborly.” 

“Antonio,” I said, “I believe you 
overlook one important phase of this 
change in relationship.” 

“What is this phase?” he asked, and 
then added, “And remember, I do not 
admit the change in relationship.” 

“Tt is education.” 

“I am surprised that you should 
bring up the subject.” 

“Why?” 

“You know quite well that Mexican 
and American children do not meet 
as equals in your schools—why, they 
do not even meet in the same schools. 
The Mexicans are, in most instances, 
segregated into different schools.” 

“But that is in the early grades, and 
it is done largely because the Mexican 
children must first learn English. . . .” 

“And because they are the children 
of an inferior race.” 

“Not entirely, Antonio. It is ex 
tremely difficult to teach the children 
of both peoples together in the early 
grades, because in most cases the Mexi- 
can children must first be taught Eng- 
lish, That takes time.” 
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“For the sake of argument, I will 
admit that. Then after the Mexican 
has advanced a little higher in school, 
he is discouraged from continuing, un- 
less he is a good football player. Am I 
right?” 

“Partly, but the situation is chang- 
ing rapidly.” 

“Whatever else may be said of you, 
my friend, and regardless of the weak- 
ness of your arguments, you are truly 
an optimist.” 

“I am no optimist, Antonio. I know 
as well as you that we cannot suddenly 
become good neighbors by saying that 
we are. But I do know that such a goal 
can be achieved. Perhaps the present 
generation in our two nations may 
never become truly good neighbors. 
But our children can.” 

“You speak of education,” he went 
on; “where are you to find the teachers 
who will implant this feeling of broth- 
erly love in the children of the two 
races?” 

“There are more of them every year, 
Antonio. Please do not forget that I 
am not, as you say, a ‘strange fellow’ 
in my attitude on this matter. There 
are thousands who have the same atti- 
tude. I want to remind you that I grew 
up in a home where there was a feel- 
ing of race prejudice. I overcame this 
as I reached manhood. My own chil- 
dren are growing up in an entirely 
different atmosphere.” 

“That is a fine thing. But if there 
were ten times as many persons who 
felt about this situation as you do, there 
would still be a difficult problem ahead 
of the two peoples. The children go to 


the same schools at times, but they are 
constantly impressed with the fact that 
there is a difference.” 

“You forget another thing, Antonio. 
You forget entirely that when two peo- 
ples live in the same area and one occu-~ 
pies an inferior position economically, 
it is always true that the other takes 
an attitude of superiority socially. This 
attitude exists, even though there is 
little difference in the physical charac- 
teristics of the races.” 

“Then I ask you, how did the Mexi- 
can people in your country come to 
occupy this inferior economic position 
of which you speak?” 

“A number of factors contributed to 
that.” 

“But largely because they have been 
deliberately forced into such a position, 
so that they would make no effort to 
appear as equals socially.” 

“Antonio, I cannot go into all the 
factors of cause and effect here. I mere- 
ly state that they do, by and large, oc~ 
cupy an inferior economic position, 
and I am certain that this contributes 
in part to the fact that they are not 
always accorded the same social status. 
But by the same token I insist that both 
these conditions are changing.” 

“You propose, then, to solve both 
the economic and social problems that 
confront the two peoples?” 

“T propose to solve nothing. I merely 
point out to you that as the children 
of the Mexican people in the U.S. are 
educated, they improve their economic 
condition. And they are, at the same 
time, improving their social status, 
You should see some of the housing 
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projects into which the Mexican peo- 
ple are moving.” 

“T was told by some Americans that 
my people would not move into such 
homes—that they ‘wouldn’t know how 
to appreciate them’.” 

“Again you were told wrong. In fact, 
Antonio, you have been content to see 
only the dark side of this picture, and, 
of course, it is easy to understand your 
position. But you must remember that 
I have lived my entire life among the 
peoples of both races and nations, and 
I can see this change every day. I do 
not say that we are going to become 
good neighbors because Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., goes to Mexico and makes 
a speech, nor do I say we are going to 
be good neighbors because Tito Guizar 
goes to Chicago and sings. No, that is 
not it, even though those things may 
help. I say that we are changing, and 
that the change is for the better. I be- 
lieve it will continue, and even ac- 
celerate.” 

“My friend, you almost convince 
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me,” he said with feeling. “You cause 
me to have way down here inside me 
a warm feeling that I know is not 
tequila—and let us have a final drink, 
what do you say? It is a pleasure to 
hear you say such things. It is a pleas- 
ure that will stay with me until... 
until I try to eat in certain American 
restaurants.” 

“T know, I know, Antonio. And we 
will take that final drink. We will 
drink to the fact that when your chil- 
dren are grown men and come to my 
country, they can eat in that restau- 
rant.” 

“To that we will drink,” he said 
with dignity, “although I do it with 
little hope in my heart.” 

We drank, and Antonio looked long 
and hard at the bottle. “It is good te- 
quila,” he said quietly. “There is not 
the slightest doubt about it.” 

“And it was not made in a day,” I 
told him. 

“Perhaps you are right, in a way. 
At least, it is nice to hear you say it.” 


NEW MEXICO 


First priests: The Franciscans, Juan de Padilla and Marcos de Niza, ar- 


rived with Coronado in 1540. 


First Mass: Presumably by one of the above-mentioned priests in 1540. 


First recorded Baptism: Alonso de San Diego by Father Juan Alpuentes in 


the parish of Zia, 1691, 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 
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At Least Half a Dozen 


Tch, tch? 


By MARY LANIGAN HEALY 


Condensed from the Catholic Home Journal* 


“Poor Mrs. Healy! Did you hear 
she had another one?” 

“No! Not really! How many does 
that make now?” 

“At least half a dozen. Of course 
they look like about a million because 
they are all about the same size.” 

“Goodness. How in the world does 
she ever take care of them? Does she 
do her own work and washing and 
all?” 

“Yes, she does. Isn’t that terrible in 
this day and age?” 

“Poor thing!” 

“Poor Mrs. Healy!” As the voices 
taper off into silence with a soft tch, 
tch, tch, let us pause for station identi- 
fication. Then, a few announcements. 

And who is Mrs. Healy? I am. I'll 
tell you about myself because the situa- 
tion of a normal woman of average 
economic and social status becoming a 
mother six times seems to be news on 
our street, so it might just possibly be 
news to you. Unless you are in a simi- 
lar status; then it will be an extremely 
familiar tale to you. 

Of course I didn’t actually overhear 
the voices that ended with the dry rat- 
tle of a muted tch, tch, tch. I’ve only 
heard scattered side remarks every now 
and then, I’ve only heard the shifting 
into gear of a deep throated sigh when 
I said, “I’m going to have another 


baby.” 


There were many nuances of mean- 
ing tossed into facial expressions, into 
voices, and even into laughs. There 
were other more direct and blunt ques- 
tions. “Do you do your own work?” 
“How much is your milk bill?” “How 
can you manage to buy shoes for 
them?” “Aren’t you afraid you'll be 
old at middle age?” 

You who cannot comprehend the 
type of couple who put out welcome 
mats for children, know those ques- 
tions. If you have never voiced them, 
you have let them wander through 
your consciousness every once in a 
while. You who are parents of more 
than three youngsters know the ques- 
tions, too, You learned them up and 
down your street. But more than that, 
you know the answers! 

My husband and I are of normal 
health and intelligence. Both our fami- 
lies stretch back to at least two genera- 
tions in these United States and were 
mixed up in the Civil, Spanish Ameri- 
can, and two World Wars. Between us 
we have from time to time snagged 
several college and university degrees. 
(My own M.A. is more commonly pro- 
nounced MaMa by those who most fre- 
quently come to me for my learned 
opinion.) 

We live in a large old house, with 
a wonderful yard all fenced in and sup- 
plied with trees suitable for climbing 


*4121 Harewood Rd., Brookland, Washington, D.C. July, 1942. 
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and supporting swings. Somehow, we 
manage to pay our bills and to keep 
our family presentable in seasonable 
clothes. These are as clean as those of 
any other boy or girl of similar age 
and similar earthly tendencies. Our 
oldest child is in the first grade and 
our youngest is in the bassinet. Do you 
get the picture? Do you hear it? Nat- 
urally there are inevitable sound ef- 
fects. 

“That’s poor Mrs. Healy for you,” 
but the phrase is yours, not mine. I 
consider myself a very fortunate person 
indeed. Here’s how! 

In mothering a brood such as mine, 
there is a deep and primitive satisfac- 
tion that I dare any superficial pleasure 
to compete with seriously. In having 
children, caring for them myself, try- 
ing to be a good parent, I am aspiring 
to the finest position available. And I 
except no career! 

Rather than feeling sorry for myself, 
I often pause and wonder why in the 
world I was ever so lucky as to lead 
the life I do. It is difficult to put into 
words what I mean. On request I'll 
send you the latest snapshot of my 
three boys and three girls and you can 
see for yourself. And even that won’t 
give you a complete idea, for the amaz- 
ing blue of Timmy’s eyes would never 
photograph, nor the astounding depth 
of Jim’s dimple, to say nothing of the 
sedate dignity of a six-year-old girl 
with pigtails behind her ears, nor the 
capers of three-year-old twins. And 
that is not even mentioning Catherine 
Veronica, whose lovely newness de- 
serves a chapter to itself, 


September 


When we were married eight years 
ago, we both hoped that there would 
be children. After all, what greater 
proof of mutual love could there be 
than in an expressed wish for children, 
Surely it is a greater compliment for 
a husband to tell a wife that he hopes 
for a daughter “with hair like yours” 
than to liken that hair to strands of 
silken moonbeams. It’s easy to pay 
compliments but it is more compli- 
mentary to pay maternity bills. In that 
is proof that a man not only loves his 
wife but seeks a living monument to 
that love, and that he feels that she is 
capable of fitting into the scheme of 
motherhood as well as that of spouse. 

The expectation of a family was a 
much more thrilling experience than 
courtship. Here was a stride along life’s 
adventurous road, for the first time, 
not alone. For no matter how happy 
are one’s premarriage days, they are 
days of suspense, waiting, hungering. 
Marriage and the settled state of poten- 
tial parenthood is the realization of 
girlhood’s misty dream. 

Mary Ann was our first-born. At 
first sight of her, my husband and I 
immediately degenerated into the ac- 
cepted type of brand new mother and 
fatherhood. We were frightened to 
death at every choke she gave and we 
telephoned our long-suffering doctor 
every other minute. The garments 
awaiting her were most impractical 
and we had no idea at all how to laun- 
der the essentials which weren’t. Every 
direction in our manual on baby care 
was followed to the letter, and we read 
only the capital letters. With book 
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propped up above the kitchen sink, we 
boiled and sterilized and boiled again, 
bottles and nipples and rubber stop- 
pers. 

For a month after the baby was born 
there moved about our household an 
elderly woman whose presence only 
added to the general confusion as we 
looked at her suspiciously upon any 
suggestion or effort on her part. This 
was our baby. It was our super-duper 
de luxe baby, who could not be treated 
as the ordinary babes of her past ex- 
perience must have been treated. When 
this poor woman left us to our own 
devices, we went forward with great 
gusto. We were out to cope with the 
situation and went through a period of 
laundry-tub experimenting until the 
coming of Timmy caused us to pur- 
chase an electric washing machine. 
With that we settled down, because 
there was the matter of a down pay- 
ment on the aforementioned Timmy 
to challenge our wits and we were 
forced to resort to orthodox measures 
in the care of Mary Ann. 

But what happened then? Along 
comes Timmy and away goes Daddy’s 
job. But we believed that the coming 
of the baby was in keeping with the 
old saying that “each child brings its 
own luck.” There was another and bet- 
ter job and although our economic 
affairs could be graphed in a hill-and- 
valley scheme, there is a mountain 
to mark every birthday of a newcomer, 

My apprenticeship days at infant 
wash were of the past and like a vet- 
eran I could whip out a batch of wash- 
ing in a few minutes, and as white and 


soft as you please. Or perhaps as Tim- 
my pleased, for babies are most exact- 
ing customers and break out in rashes 
and allergies and other disturbing 
things if the laundry does not come up 
to standard. But mine was O.K. and I 
went merrily on, bashing up carrots 
for Mary Ann, the while she bashed 
up toys to amuse her brother and by 
then we knew that there was to be “an- 
other one.” And that was Jim. 

Poor Jim got jostled out of the bas- 
sinet in a hurry..He was only 11 
months old when the twins were born. 
It was a bit hectic then for a while. 
There were 16 bottles of baby formula 
to be prepared each day and two bottles 
to deliver at three-hour intervals night 
and day. At the end of six weeks, the 
transient procession of “mother’s help- 
ers” who had wandered through it all, 
more helpless than any child, was past. 
The last of these went out muttering, 
“Poor people ought not have children,” 
but as she went she was counting poor 
people’s cash, And so I was on my own, 
with such help as a hard-working Dad- 
dy could give. He was again tackling 
a new job in those depression days and 
he was in and out and in again in a 
manner that would have scared us had 
we time or sense enough to worry. 

By the time the twins were six weeks 
old, chance visitors would exclaim, 
“Honestly, are they always that good?” 
Good! Why the twins didn’t have a 
chance to be otherwise. Each day they 
went down the assembly line to be 
bathed, cod-liver oiled, dressed, fed, 
and into a nap before they could yell. 

Catherine Veronica let the bassinet 
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cool off three long years before she de- 
cided to fill it with her warm sweet 
presence. The three years were long 
enough for me to really miss a baby. 
Each age is endearing, but that tiny 
helplessness of a newborn is something 
special. 

I have not yet mastered the fine art 
of contract bridge. I am not so good 
at the rumba! But I can tell you how 
a child begins to learn words, how it 
pieces together concepts right before 
your eyes and how it wobbles delight- 
fully when it begins to walk. I can also 
try to describe the sweet experience of 


guiding a dimpled hand in the sign 
of the cross. 

It all adds up to this. There are just 
so many hours in each day. There is 
much more to be done than those hours 
can accommodate. One is compelled 
to make choices. So I take this! I take 
only the books I want to remember, 
and I pass by lots of the best sellers. 
I encourage the friends who like to 
sit beside the fire as well as we do. 
There is no need to discourage the 
other type because they don’t come 
around, They go up and down our 
street saying, “Poor Mrs. Healy.” 


Faithful 


A few years ago, a missioner from Brazil was forced by circum- 
stances to enter a village of the Chiquito Indians in Bolivia. He had 
lost his luggage, including his Mass kit, on the journey through the 
jungle. The Indians were overjoyed at seeing a priest and asked the 
time of Mass. The missioner explained his mishap and the reason why 
he could not say Mass for them. The disappointed Indians promised to 
have “Mass” themselves the next day. 

In the morning a tambourine beater ran through the village, and 
the people gathered immediately behind a processional cross and torch- 
es. The missioner followed the procession into the chapel. The candles 
on the altar were lighted, the missal lay open on the altar, but no 
Indian entered the sanctuary, and no one ascended the pulpit steps. 
The Indian chiefs led the common prayers, then intoned the Kyrie, the 
Gloria, the Credo, and the other Ordinary prayers of the Mass. It was 
the service they had repeated from memory for generations. 


The Field Afar (July-Aug. °42). 



































Final concerto 


For many years [so runs the docu- 
ment] the life of Chopin was but a 
breath. His frail, weak body was visi- 
bly unfitted for the strength and force 
of his genius. It was a wonder how in 
such a weak state, he could live at all, 
and occasionally act with the greatest 
energy. His body was almost diapha- 
nous; his eyes were almost shadowed 
by a cloud from which, from time to 
time, the lightnings of his glance flash- 
ed. Gentle, kind, bubbling with humor, 
and every way charming, he seemed 
no longer to belong to earth, while, un- 
fortunately, he had not yet thought of 
heaven. He had good friends, but 
many bad friends. These bad friends 
were his flatterers, that is, his enemies, 
men and women without principles, or 
rather with bad principles. Even his 
unrivaled success, so much more sub- 
tle and thus so much more stimulating 
than that of all other artists, carried the 
war into his soul and checked the ex- 
pression of faith and of prayer. The 
teachings of the fondest, most pious 
mother became to him a recollection of 
his childhood’s love. In the place of 
faith, doubt had stepped in, and only 
that decency innate in every generous 
heart hindered him from indulging in 
sarcasm and mockery over holy things. 

While he was in this spiritual condi- 
tion he was attacked by the pulmonary 


Chopin's Death 


By ABBE JELOWICKI 


Condensed from a quotation* 


disease that was soon to carry him 
away from us. The knowledge of this 
cruel sickness reached me on my re- 
turn from Rome. With beating heart I 
hurried to him, to see once more the 
friend of my youth, whose soul was 
infinitely dearer to me than all his tal- 
ent. I found him, not thinner, for 
that was impossible, but weaker. His 
strength sank, his life faded visibly. 
He embraced me with affection and 
with tears in his eyes, thinking not of 
his own pain but of mine; he spoke of 
my poor friend Eduard Worte, whom 
I had just lost, you know how. [He 
was shot, a martyr to liberty, at Vi- 
enna, Nov. 10, 1848.] 

I availed myself of his softened mood 
to speak to him about his soul. I re- 
called his thoughts to the piety of his 
childhood and of his beloved mother. 
“Yes,” he said, “in order not to offend 
my mother I would not die without 
the sacraments, but for my part I do 
not regard them in the sense you de- 
sire. I understand the blessing of con- 
fession insofar as it is the unburdening 
of a heavy heart into a friendly hand, 
but not as a sacrament. I am ready to 
confess to you if you wish it, because 
I love you, not because I hold it neces- 
sary.” 

Several months passed with similar 
conversations, so painful to me, the 


*In Chopin, the Man and His Music by James Huneker. 1900. 
Scribner’s, New York City. 415 pp. 
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priest and the sincere friend. Yet I 
clung to the conviction that the grace 
of God would obtain the victory over 
this rebellious soul, even if I knew not 
how. After all my exertions, prayer re- 
mained my only refuge. 

On the evening of Oct. 12 I had with 
my brethren retired to pray for a 
change in Chopin’s mind, when I was 
summoned by orders of the physician, 
in fear that he would not live through 
the night. I hastened to his side. He 
pressed my hand, but bade me at once 
to depart, while he assured me he loved 
me much, but did not wish to speak 
to me. 

Imagine, if you can, what a night 
I passed! Next day was the 13th, the 
day of St. Edward, the patron of my 
poor brother. I said Mass for the repose 
of his soul and prayed for Chopin’s 
soul. “My God,” I cried, “if the soul 
of my brother Edward is pleasing to 
thee, give me, this day, the soul of 
Frédéric.” 

In double distress I then went to the 
melancholy abode of our poor sick 
man. 

I found him at breakfast, which was 
served as carefully as ever, and after 
he had asked me to partake I said, “My 
friend, today is the name day of my 
poor brother.” “Oh, do not let us speak 
of it!” he cried. “Dearest friend,” I 
continued, “you must give me some- 
thing for my brother’s name day.” 
“What shall I give you?” “Your soul.” 
“Ah! I understand. Here it is; take it!” 

At these words unspeakable joy and 
anguish seized me. What should I say 
to him? What should I do to restore 
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his faith, how not to lose instead of 
saving this beloved soul? How should 
I begin to bring it back to God? I flung 
myself on my knees, and after a mo- 
ment of collecting my thoughts I cried 
in the depths of my heart, “Draw it to 
Thee, Thyself, my God!” 

Without saying a word I held out to 
our dear invalid the crucifix. Rays of 
divine light, flames of divine fire, 
streamed, I might say visibly, from the 
figure of the crucified Saviour, and at 
once illumined the soul and kindled 
the heart of Chopin. Burning tears 
streamed from his eyes. His faith was 
once more revived, and with unspeak- 
able fervor he made his confession and 
received Holy Communion. After the 
Blessed Viaticum, he asked for Ex- 
treme Unction. 

From this hour he was a saint. The 
death struggle began and lasted four 
days. Patience, trust in God, even joy- 
ful confidence never left him, in spite 
of all his sufferings, till the last breath. 
He was really happy, and called him- 
self happy. In the midst of the sharpest 
sufferings he expressed only ecstatic 
joy, touching love of God, thankful- 
ness that I had led him back to God, 
contempt of the world and its good, 
and a wish for a speedy death. 

He blessed his friends, and when, 
after an apparently last crisis, he saw 
himself surrounded by the crowd that 
day and night filled his chamber, he 
asked me, “Why do they not pray?” 
At these words all fell on their knees, 
and even the Protestants joined in the 
prayers for the dying. 

Day and night he held my hand, and 
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would not let me leave him. “No, you _ any sacrifice—but a life of fainting, of 
will not leave me at the last moment,” grief, of pain to all who love me, to 
he said, and leaned on my breast as a__ prolong such a life—O lovely science!” 
little child. Then he said again, “You let me suf- 
Often Chopin called upon Jesus and fer cruelly. Perhaps you have erred 
Mary, with a fervor that reached to about my sickness. But God errs not. 
heaven; then he kissed the crucifix in He punishes me, and I bless Him 
an excess of faith, hope and love. He _ therefore. O, how good is God to pun- 
made the most touching utterances. “I ish me here below! O, how good God 
love God and man,” he said. “I am __ is!” 
happy so to die; do not weep, my sister. His usual language was always ele- 
My friends, do not weep.I1 am happy. gant, with well chosen words, but at 
I feel that I am dying. Pray for me!” last to express all his thankfulness and, 
Exhausted by deathly convulsions, at the same time, all the misery of those 
he said to the physicians, “Let me die. | who die unreconciled to God, he cried, 
Do not keep me longer in this world “Without you I should have croaked 
of exile. Let me die; why do you pro- (krepiren) like a pig.” 
long my life when I have renounced While dying he still called on the 
all things and God has enlightened my names of Jesus, Mary, Joseph; kissed 
soul? God calls me; why do you keep _ the crucifix and pressed it to his heart 


me back?” with the cry, “Now I am at the source 
Another time he said, “O lovely sci- of blessedness!” 
ence, that only lets one suffer longer! Thus died Chopin, and in truth, his 


Could it give me back my strength, death was the most beautiful concerto 
qualify me to do any good, to make _ of all his life. 


us 


What Talks 


Winston Churchill was visiting friends in the West End of London on the 
afternoon of a broadcast. He left rather late and stepped up to a cabstand, telling 
the driver to go to the BBC studios. 

“You'll have to take another cab, sir. I can’t go that far,” the driver told him. 

The prime minister was rather surprised and asked the driver why he was 
limited in the distance his cab could travel. 

“Mr. Churchill is broadcasting in an hour and I want to get home and if 
tune in.” 

This pleased Churchill and he pulled out a pound note. The driver took 
one look at the note and said, “Hop in, sir. T’hell with Mr. Churchill.” 
Quoted in the Marquette Inmate (Nov. ’41). 











The City of St Jude 


By ALMA SAVAGE 


Condensed from Poise* 


It was early on a spring morning 
with the sun slanting over the fields, 
and dogwood and wisteria bursting 
into blossom at every roadside. I ar- 
rived at about 8:30 and found Father 
Purcell having breakfast, so I had some 
more coffee with him. People over the 
country still know Father Harold best 
as a former successful editor of The 
Sign magazine. But he was not satis- 
fied with that achievement, and at the 
age of 54 voluntarily transplanted him- 
self to one of the most destitute colored 
sections of Alabama. 

Now at 60 he talks as though things 
were only just begun! For like all great 
men, he speaks not of things accom- 
plished but of his future plans. But his 
first six years there have been rich in 
visible results—and these results are 
probably like the small part of an ice- 
berg which shows above the sea—an 
indication of seven times as much that 
does not show. 

The City of St. Judet consists of 40 
acres within the limits of Montgomery. 
On the tract are two buildings, one a 
beautiful brick church and school with 
a blue tile roof; the other a combina- 
tion of social hall, rectory, and clinic. 
Anyone would know that getting these 
buildings and keeping them running 
would be no easy task, but after wit- 
nessing the abject poverty of the Ne- 

{See Catuo ic Dicest, Oct. ’41, pp. 73-76. 


Was slavery worse? 


groes in that part of the country, I feel 
the whole enterprise is miraculous. 

After breakfast and our tour of the 
church and schoolrooms, Father Har- 
old said, “Now I’m going to take you 
to see Emmanuel’s family.” We got 
into his car and drove out of the city 
to a poor little wooden house some 
miles away. 

Emmanuel appeared to meet us and 
shortly afterwards from around vari- 
ous corners, appeared his wife and ten 
children. Emmanuel is a sharecropper 
who plants cotton on 35 acres and cul- 
tivates it with the help of his wife and 
children. The landlord furnishes the 
land, house, seed and fertilizer, and ad- 
vances food for the year. At the end of 
the fiscal year the proceeds of the crop 
are determined; then from Emman- 
uel’s half, the sum of all his landlord’s 
advances are subtracted. Last year, Em- 
manuel’s share was found to be minus 
$22.75 for the year. 

It reminds one of the story of the 
colored man who, when he was asked 
why he didn’t have any money, said, 
“De ducks get it all.” And when ques- 
tioned further, explained, “Fust de 
landlawd he figgers up de cotton, den 
he deducks fer dis and deducks fer 
dat, and aftah all de ducks get tru, dey 
isn’t any left fo’ me.” 

The family had made a pitiful at- 
tempt to keep their unpainted shack 


*25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, Minn, July-August, 1942. 
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livable but the bedclothes were soiled 
and ragged; floors were uncarpeted; 
there was no such luxury as an icebox, 
consequently they can keep no perish- 
able food. It is difficult for a newcomer 
to realize the food situation. Almost 
all available land must be used for 
planting cotton, only a very small patch 
being left for garden vegetables. Most 
of the year the family lives on three 
staples: corn bread, molasses and tur- 
nip greens flavored with pork fat (they 
call this “white meat” and it is their 
nearest approach to real meat). The 
soil is exceedingly poor though only a 
few hundred miles from the rich Mis- 
sissippi delta land, and it yields only 
scant crops and very poor grazing for 
the cattle. 

In spite of all this poverty I saw no 
hard nor bitter faces. From Emmanuel 
and his wife down to the smallest 
child, who seemed about two years old, 
there was a look of patience and quiet 
acceptance of life as it came. At one 
point in the visit I heard Emmanuel’s 
wife urging Father Harold to accept 
six eggs their few hens had laid during 
the past week. 

“No, no,” said Father firmly, “you 
need them yourselves.” 

Indeed they needed any food they 
could get, but their devotion to Father 
Harold and their natural generosity 
were stronger than their need. 

A large box containing bedclothes, 
a dress for Emmanuel’s wife, and a 
mysterious bundle were lifted out of 
the car, and 12 pairs of black eyes fol- 
lowed their progress. At this point Fa- 
ther Harold beckoned to one of the 


older boys, holding up the mysterious 
bundle. 

“Come in here, Charles, and try this 
suit on. If it fits you can have it.” 

The door closed and a few minutes 
later Charles appeared with a shining 
and self-conscious smile on his face. 
He looked a handsome lad, his ragged 
garb now changed to beautifully fit- 
ting striped overalls and a cap to 
match. His brothers and sisters stood 
on either side of the steps, looking up 
grinning. 

If you could have seen the poverty 
of that home and the delight given by 
Father Harold’s gifts, you would know 
you should send the clothes your fam- 
ily has outgrown to Father Purcell, the 
City of St. Jude, Montgomery, Ala. 

Later in the morning we returned to 
the City of St. Jude and visited the dis- 
pensary, which has already taken care 
of over 8,000 patients. There, bending 
over a small bundle, was the Sister 
nurse dressed in white and, by her side, 
a young Negro mother. On coming 
nearer, we saw that the bundle was a 
three-month-old baby whose skin was 
so drawn over its little cheek bones 
that it reminded me of a skeleton head. 
There was no suggestion of fat baby 
cheeks; nothing but a tight brown skin 
over the bones. Even its cry came out 
pitiful and weak. Sister looked up and 
explained, 

“It’s a bad case of undernourish- 
ment. The mother says she just feeds it 
on canned milk when it cries,” 

“Is this your first baby?” Father 
Harold asked the young woman. 

“No,” she answered. “Tt’s my last.” 
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I forced back a smile, but Father 
Harold gave no evidence of mirth. He 
was accustomed to these surprising 
turns in the conversation, and just 
tried again. 

“Have you any other children?” 

“Yes,” she said, “Three.” 

Such a scene is hard to forget, and 
only the memory of the lovely young 
nurse and Father’s gentleness takes 
away its sting. 

Father Harold took me to another 
part of the dispensary. 

“There,” he said, pointing to the 
top shelves, “we have supplies of good 
baby food, but it takes a long time to 
teach them to use it.” 

This dispensary will some day grow 


Flights of Fancy 


Inseparable as cruets—Wm. Wor- 
ner. 


Suffering leaves a soul better or bit- 
ter.—C. C. 


Everyone can master grief but he 
that hath it—Shakespeare. 


Display of flags is not enough. We 
must win by hitting, not by bunting.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

The hollyhocks stood at each side of 
the doorway like the reception commit- 
tee for an afternoon party.—Sister M. 


Pierre, O.P. 


into a hospital. I can picture now the 
mothers with babies in their arms 
making their way over the fields to get 
treatment and advice on the care of 
their children. 

The Sisters nursing and those teach- 
ing in the school are of the Order of 
the Holy Family of Nazareth. The 
school goes up through the sixth grade 
and all the children are served hot 
lunches daily to insure their getting at 
least one proper meal a day. 

The latest and perhaps most exciting 
news is that Father Harold has leased 
ten acres of the City of St. Jude to the 
federal government as a park and play- 
ground for the colored people—the 
first in the history of central Alabama. 


The clock is still ticking on, eating 
time by the century.—Eleanor Early. 


He selected the most comfortable 
chair and twisted himself into a pretzel 
of comfort.—James Warner Bellah. 


Politician: the only animal who can 
sit on the fence and keep both ears to 
the ground.—Collected by John Gar- 
land Pollard, 


A politician keeps his eyes on the 
next election; a statesman keeps them 
fixed on the next generation.—E. A. 


Walsh. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 
Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 








Oriental Rites in the Liturgy 


Theme and variations 


By WILLIAM J. LALLOU 


Condensed from a Catholic Hour broadcast* 


The Mass is celebrated not only in 
Latin but in nine or ten other different 
languages. Not only is the language 
different, but the entire rite—ceremo- 
nial, vestments, prayers—is different. 

While the liturgy of the Church 
throughout the world is predominant- 
ly the familiar Latin rite, there are 
others in the Church. There is what 
is loosely termed the Greek rite; also 
the Armenian rite; the Syriac, and 
the Chaldean, to mention only a few. 
Those who practice these rites profess 
the same faith and acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the Pope; they are 
known as Uniates, that is, united with 
Rome, to distinguish them from the 
so-called Orthodox Eastern Churches, 
separated from Rome like the Protes- 
tant churches of Western Christianity. 

There was originally a very simple 
ceremony employed for the celebration 
of Mass. This rite crystallized into vari- 
ous forms according to the local condi- 
tions where it was practiced. Some fea- 
tures were elaborated in one place and 
not developed in others. Slight re-ar- 
rangements of the original form were 
made, prayers varied in different parts 
of Christendom. The development of 
the rather vague primitive rite centered 
about the three great patriarchates, 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, which 
became the parent stems of many 
branches of liturgical worship. Out of 


Antioch grew the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople when that city became the 
seat of the Roman emperor, and from 
Constantinople arose the most widely 
practiced of Eastern liturgies. The her- 
esies of the 5th century lost to the 
Church many Christians in Asia Mi- 
nor, Egypt, Syria and modern Iraq, 
who carried their liturgy with them 
into heresy. In the 9th century, when 
the great Church of Constantinople 
severed its bonds with Rome—and 
with it the bulk of Christians of the 
Eastern empire—the Byzantine liturgy 
became a schismatic form of worship. 
In the Near East, both in the 4th and 
9th centuries, some remained faithful 
to the Pope; and since then many have 
been received into unity with the Holy 
See. It is these who are now called the 
Uniate Eastern Catholics, united with 
Rome in the profession of the same 
faith but allowed to retain all their 
ancient customs of worship, prayers 
and ceremonial, liturgical language 
and ecclesiastical music. These Uniates 
are all Catholics, as much so as the 
members of the Church in Rome or 
New York, but they follow a different 
ritual and use a different language at 
the altar. 

Basically the liturgy is the same. The 
essential elements are identical in the 
Roman rite and in any one of the East- 
ern rites. But externally they look very 


*Over the NBC network, June 28, 1942. 
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different and a Catholic of the Latin 
rite would have difficulty in follow- 
ing the service in a Uniate Catholic 
Church. This difficulty may be com- 
pared to that which is found in the 
style of musical composition known 
as a theme and variations. A musical 
phrase is stated and then subjected to 
a number of transpositions and em- 
broideries, appearing now in slow and 
then in rapid tempo, now in animated 
form and then in mournful guise, now 
in the austere natural scale and then 
in colorful chromatics. For the novice 
in music, it is often hard to recognize 
the original theme as it passes through 
successive variations. It is only the 
trained musician who can discern it by 
certain cadences, certain patterns in 
the phrases, no matter how elaborately 
it is involved in the development. Just 
so, there is a fundamental theme in the 
Mass, an inevitable pattern of intro- 
ductory service and Mass proper, an 
essential sequence of Offertory, Conse- 
cration, and Communion, which re- 
mains constant through all the rites. 

Who are these Uniate Catholics of 
the Eastern rites? The best known 
among them is the inaccurately-called 
Greek Church. By the Uniate Greek 
Church we mean those Catholic groups 
who use the rite attributed to St. John 
Chrysostom, who was bishop of Con- 
stantinople in the 4th century. This 
rite is not always celebrated in Greek; 
indeed, in this country it is only excep- 
tionally so, for here the more usual 
language is the ancient Slavonic. The 
language is archaic Slavonic and the 
ritual is that of the Greek rite. Next, 





September 


we have the Armenian Uniates, Cath- 
olics originally from the district be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
following a rite really not very differ- 
ent from the Greek liturgy, since both 
grew up under the patriarchate of An- 
tioch; but their language is Armenian. 
A third group of Eastern Catholics is 
represented by the Syrians, flowering 
of the patriarchate of Antioch, and a 
fourth is the Maronite Church, of the 
same origin, distinguished by the fact 
that all Maronites are Uniates, there 
being none who are schismatics, none 
who are not in communion with 
Rome. Churches of both these rites are 
to be found in this country, though 
they are much fewer in number than 
those of the Ruthenians. Again, there 
is the ancient Church of Egypt, devel- 
oped under the aegis of the patriarch 
of Alexandria, known as the Coptic 
Church; it is not in communion with 
Rome, although there is a small body 
of Uniates among them. 

If we may select certain character- 
istics which in general distinguish 
Eastern liturgies from the Latin rite 
of the Church, we should mention 
first, the length of the prayers. The 
Oriental rites know no such stream- 
lined services as Mass every hour on 
the hour in our city churches. Second- 
ly, there is greater elaboration of ritual 
than in our rite. The Roman Mass to 
an Oriental seems austere. There are 
more multiplied signs of the cross, 
more repeated bows and inclinations, 
though generally no bending of the 
knee, more complex gestures of all 
kinds, much freer use of incense, and 
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a much more detailed technique in 
preparing and handling the bread and 
wine destined for consecration. The 
vestments are more gorgeous. The ar- 
rangement of the sanctuary and altar, 
though differing from ours more in 
design than in essence, departs from 
that with which we are familiar. Ordi- 
nary leavened bread is, as a rule, used 
for consecration in the Eastern Church. 
The bread is cut into little cubes. The 
laity receive Holy Communion under 
the forms of both bread and wine. 
The chant of the liturgy has that 
plaintive character and that abundance 
of cadenzas which we associate with 
Oriental music, as distinguished from 
the greater restraint of our Gregorian 
chant. There are two very dramatic 
moments in the Oriental Mass: the 
Little Entrance and the Great En- 
trance. The former is the procession in 
which the Book of Gospels is carried 
about the church before being placed 
on the altar, previous to the chanting 
of the lessons from Sacred Scripture. 
The second is an even more elaborate 
procession, which escorts the sacred 
elements for consecration, the bread 
carried by the deacon and the chalice 
by the celebrant, accompanied by in- 
cense and lights and ceremonial fans, 
proceeding from the altar at the left 
to the high altar at which Mass is be- 
ing celebrated. On the other hand, the 
Consecration itself is not nearly so 
dramatic as with us. It might well pass 
unnoticed by the uninstructed observ- 
er, while in the Latin Mass, the silence, 
the tinkling bell, and the elevation of 
the Host and chalice would inform the 
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most casual attendant that something 
of great importance is transpiring. 
This generalization of the signifi- 
cant features of Oriental rites must not 
convey the impression that they are all 
very similar one to the other, for each 
one has its distinctive characteristics. 
The Maronite rite, for instance, has 
been very much Romanized and ap- 
pears much more like our liturgy than 
it really is. On the other hand, the 
Coptic liturgy, though exhibiting most 
of the features which we have named 
as peculiar to Eastern rites, would seem 
to us the most unusual, the most Ori- 
ental, of all. The various Uniate bodies 
though not in communion with one 
another are all in communion, as we 
are, with the Pope as the visible head 
of the Church, Eastern and Western, 
on earth. All are branches joined to 
the main stem, which is Rome. They 
are living branches drawing their life 
by real visible communion from the 
parent stem and so from Christ Him- 
self. We must not think of Oriental 
Christians as less Catholic than our- 
selves. They are children of the great 
patriarchates of Antioch and of Alex- 
andria, as we are children of the patri- 
archate of Rome, though this last has 
the primacy of jurisdiction over all 
other patriarchates. Their rites and 
their ceremonies, their language and 
their customs, have all the same sanc- 
tity of age-old use as our own. We are 
all fellow citizens of the one great 
kingdom of God on earth. We are all 
paying to God the homage of worship, 
of official, liturgical worship, differing 
in expression but agreeing in essence. 
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Copper's High 
By PAUL B. WARD, C.S.P. 


Condensed from the Paulist News* 


A long road like an undulating 
gray ribbon bisected a Nevada valley. 
At one end of this dry roadbed a great 
copper smelter, with myriad twinkling 
lights by night and a dense pall of 
smoke by day, punctuated a landscape 
seemingly desolate except for sage 
brush and desert vegetation. Some 50- 
odd miles the highway reached down 
into the mirage of unknown and fan- 
tastical creations of the purple distance. 
Mountains crowned with snow and 
sparse greenery hemmed in each side 
of the valley. 

At one end of this long, protected 
valley an old wheezy railroad, that 
puffed and chortled at the slightest 
grade, discharged its few passengers, 
having consumed five and one-half 
hours for a run of about 100 miles. 
The hidden village where the railroad 
terminates is a live little place just now, 
for it is a mining center and every- 
where there is evidence that “copper’s 
high.” There is a feeling of prosperity 
in the air. The gambling houses are 
crowded and Main St. bars are melo- 
dious with laughter and tinkling glass. 
The stranger, who noted the continual 
stream of customers by day and night, 
asked innocently of the sheriff, when 
they closed. “Stranger,” drawled the 
officer, “they ain’t never closed. When 
they was first opened, they throwed 
away the key!” Streets of the bustling 


The “bit” of evidence 


town were crowded. Evidences of the 
effete East and its infiltration to this 
seemingly God-protected valley were 
on all sides. One noted the sign Body 
Contouring in a plate-glass window, 
which seemed quite alien to a country 
where the rugged landscape and eter- 
nal wrestling with a barren topography 
kept men lean and sinewy. But appar- 
ently not the “better half”’—electric 
washers and the corner movie made a 
sedentary life and bulging waistline 
concomitant. Mexican miners’ wives, 
their ears often decorated with flat sil- 
ver pieces, munching popcorn and usu- 
ally anything but petite, haunted the 
“pictures” where Hedy Lamarr and 
her exotic entourage brought sophisti- 
cation (and perhaps dissatisfaction) 
into their lives. 

A cowboy, tall and wiry, tanned face 
framed in a ten-gallon hat, wearing a 
shiny satin shirt and spurred boots (it 
was Sunday) and whose visit to the 
bars was evidently a bit too prolonged, 
with a few long strides approached the 
black-garbed missionary who was feel- 
ing like a miniature Paul of Tarsus 
watching the crowds in the streets of 
Ephesus so long ago. “Say, mister,” he 
said, “if I wasn’t drunk, I wouldn’t 
speak to yuah—but I gotta git somethin’ 
off my mind, My gal, she’s a Methodis’ 
but me—I don’t believe in nothin’, But 
there’s one thing that bothers me.” 


*411 W. 59th St., New York City. July, 1942. 
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“What is it?” the tenderfoot “par- 
son” ventured, 

“Well, it’s this. Y’see, I say there 
ain’t no God. Yet what bothers me is 
that my hoss—and every hoss I’ve ever 
had—all of ’em has two teeth missin’ 
so that when you put on the bridle, 
they has a place to ketch aholt of the 
bit. An’ I sometimes think, seein’ as 
how man has nothin’ to do with it, 
mebbe there’s a God who planned it!” 
As he delivered himself of this ponder- 
ous speculation, he moved along to an- 
other bar, where a raucous juke box 
enticed the hesitant. 

But the hand of God is over that 
long obscure valley. To be sure, there 
is not much evidence of splendid con- 
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quistadores with a farflung chain of 
missions, monuments on the spiritual 
highway, as in neighboring California, 
Missionary catechists are visiting out- 
of-the-way homes and bringing to 
zealous priests groups of fallen-away 
Catholics — Greek Orthodox miners’ 
children—natives of the hills. From 
this sparsely settled valley there have 
already been garnered in their “spir- 
itual roundup” over 429 children. 

In spite of garish lights in this minia- 
ture Broadway, and the suggestive 
music and hidden sin, and the fever 
of chance, and the open doors of the 
ubiquitous bars, not far away in God’s 
eternal hills is arising a new army of 
the spirit. 


Items 


Middleton Murry, an English communist of the more subdued sort, wrote 
a thing called Good-by to God. Some nameless poet, tickled by the oddity of 
the phrase (for the word “good-by” means “God be with you”) wrote these 


pleasing lines: 


Mr. Middleton Murry, finding Je bon Dieu 
Un peu difficile a croire 

Says, somewhat illogically, “Adieu,” 

But Je bon Dieu says, “Au revoir.” 


B. Leeming, S.J., in Aquinas (1942). 


Westbrook Pegler was telling us about the days before Heywood Broun 
became a Catholic. Broun and his wife were traveling by plane when an elec- 
trical storm hit them and sent the lightning playing up and down the wings, 
and crashing close to their ship, Broun reached into his pocket for a bottle of 
brandy and took a deep swig. Not a reaction followed. He took another, and 
the terror of the storm remained unabated. Then he glanced at his wife sitting 


calmly beside him fingering her rosary. 


“Here,” he said, “mine’s no good. Let me try yours.” 


From Along the Way (N.C.W.C.) by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (19 June 42). 
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By J. BASIL DOYLE, C.S.P. 


Condensed from the Missionary* 


The song J Didn’s Raise My Boy 
To Be a Soldier was written during the 
first World War. Today it is being 
sung with variations, not over the ra- 
dio, not at patriotic rallies, but in the 
privacy of American homes. And the 
tense has been changed, “I will not 
raise my boy, I will not raise any boy 
to be a soldier. Why bring children 
into a world such as we are facing? 
Why raise sons to be cannon fodder or 
to find untimely graves at the bottom 
of the Seven Seas?” It bodes ill for the 
survival of America in another War of 
Survival, should we survive to see it. 

The same argument probably influ- 
enced many in France at the time of 
the last war; certainly France has had 
a steadily declining birth rate for many 
years, Perhaps the French people now 
have the answer to the question, “Why 
bring babies into this troubled world?” 
Before her fall France was not an espe- 
cially troubled country. Her people 
were free and easygoing. She might 
still be free, if not quite so easygoing, 
had she maintained a normal birth 
rate instead of committing slow sui- 
cide, disposing herself for the coup de 
grace to be administered by the first 
swordsman to come along. 

Perhaps England has heard the an- 
swer in the whine of bombs and crash 
of crumbling homes as, for the first 
time in a thousand years, the shadow 


What Chance Has a Child? 






The cradle of liberty 


of the invader sullies her shore and 
her women are conscripted to do the 
work of men, of men who were never 
permitted to see the light of day. Mean- 
while her fair promise, “Britons never 
shall be slaves,” has been upheld, not 
so much by the decimated forces that 
man her battlements, fighting as they 
are with all their strength and heart, 
as by the wide moat that nature has 
thrown around her, and the aid given 
by us. 

Raising boys to be soldiers hardly en- 
ters into the American philosophy of 
life. Boys must be raised—physically, 
mentally and spiritually sound. Then 
they can be good workmen, good citi- 
zens and good fathers of new families. 
If need arise they can be good soldiers, 
too: to stand up and fight for what is 
worth fighting for. Should they fall in 
battle, their death is incidental to the 
main purpose. The memory of such 
men has been revered since the world 
began. “Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” 

When the young maiden of Naza- 
reth consented to become Mother of 
our Redeemer she knew what she was 
doing, if not in detail at least in out- 
line. She was familiar with the words 
of the prophet: “He shall be led as a 
sheep to the slaughter” (Isaias 53, 7). 
She already knew that her “own soul 
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a sword shall pierce” (Luke 2, 35). 
Why should she bear a Son for such 
an end? She was under no necessity. 
Did Mary, then, agree to become the 
mother of a Son who was to be mocked 
and spit upon, scourged and nailed to 
a cross? Not primarily. Those factors 
were present but in the background. 
What Mary gave to the world was a 
Son who defended with His life the 
principles that right is not might, that 
man is a child of God, not of the state, 
and that his soul is his own until he 
surrenders it back to God. The cruci- 
fixion was the means to the end. A 
soldier fights to defend an ideal. If the 
price is his life, he counts it well spent. 

In America, no less than in England, 


We have a land that freemen till, 

That sober suited freedom chose; 

A land where, girt with friends or 
foes, 


A man may speak the thing he will. 


We have all this because brave men 
fought and bled and died. We owe 
them a debt in justice, not to be paid 
to them personally but to posterity. It 
is for us to pass on the inheritance, to 
keep high and burning the torch of 
liberty for the reaching hands of gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

But indications are they will remain 
unborn. The experts tell us that our 
population will have reached its peak 
in the year 1980 when the decline will 
set in. After that we shall be kept alive 
only by the blood transfusions of im- 
migration. Also at that time we shall 
have a million fewer men of fighting 
age than now, and, incidentally, 24 
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million people in the old-age bracket 
(over 60), which is over twice as many 
as now. These figures have been found 
without considering the present war 
and its casualties. 

The prospect is not cheerful. The 
continent of North America is a tempt- 
ing portion. “Little” Japan did not hes- 
itate to attack us. What can we expect 
of Asia’s teeming millions, today just 
beginning to realize their might, when 
they behold us in an advanced state 
of decadence, or even just a little more 
advanced than we are now? 

Yet, in the face of real danger, which 
only they can avert, American ought- 
to-be parents are saying, “I'll not raise 
a boy to be a soldier. Still I demand 
protection for all those things I hold 
dear: life, freedom, adequate income 
with a balance for luxuries, and leisure 
to worship the gods of Hollywood. In 
return I give my skill and labor to all- 
out production for victory—except in 
the matter of babies—for more money 
than I ever made before. And I spend 
10% of my wages for war bonds— 
which will come back to me later with 
interest. Other parents, poor fools, will 
produce the fighters, their flesh and 
blood, not mine, to stand between me 
and disaster.” 

To encourage such lofty and patri- 
otic sentiments we have our First Lady 
suggesting more widespread instruc- 
tion in “planned parenthood,” our gov- 
ernment fostering the manufacture of 
birth-control devices, at the expense of 
war material, and States maintaining 
birth-control clinics. I wonder whether 
we deserve to survive! “Why does it 
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cumber the ground?” said Christ of the 
barren fig tree, 

Granting for the moment that to 
have a son slain in battle is an unmixed 
evil, just what is the chance of that 
dread eventuality judged from the mo- 
ment of conception? First of all, there 
is an even chance that the child will 
be a girl. Suppose it is a boy; he may 
not live to be 21. There may be no war 
in his time. Or he may be physically or 
mentally unfit. War may find him safe, 
if not sound, behind prison walls, and 
so barred from military service. He 
may be exempt from combat service 
because of specialized skill. 

Even should he enlist in the armed 
forces there is still a good chance that 
he will never engage in actual combat. 
Finally, should he, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, get by all the above haz- 
ards and at length find himself face 
to face with the enemy, the lust of bat- 
tle in his blood, it is still probable that 
he will escape death or permanent dis- 
ability. Lloyds or the Metropolitan 
Life may figure the odds in the case. 
Actually the unborn child is in much 
greater danger of coming to grief in 
a motor accident than of perishing in 
war. 

Yet, because of so remote a danger, 
great multitudes of little children are 
turned back from the very gates of life, 
forbidden even to glimpse the vast and 
infinitely varied horizons extending 
away to eternity and God. They will 
never know a mother’s caress, the ex- 
citement of a first party, the deep joy 
of loving and being loved. They will 
never explore forest and field and 
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stream with rod or gun as the early 
sun turns to pearls the dew under their 
feet. They will never know the in- 
comparable thrill that a brave man 
feels in mortal combat. Did Jimmy 
Doolittle, as he led his 79 volunteers 
on that historic raid over Japan, curse 
the day he was born? What ear so dull 
as to miss Colin Kelly’s last, triumph- 
ant cry as he plunged to his death, 
“Thank God I have lived”? Yes, thank 
God, and thank those parents who in 
the years immediately following 1916 
had courage to bring new life into a 
world even then tottering, and faith 
that their own courage would be in- 
herited by their offspring, the courage 
that is blossoming today in a hundred 
arenas of battle, 

Meantime, it is futile to blame the 
war on, say, Hitler. Hitler is simply 
riding the crest of a tidal wave of rebel- 
lion against God, Riding with him, if 
you like, are the international bankers, 
the armament makers and imperialists, 
their hands dripping with the blood 
of their fellow men. But the wave it- 
self is the mass of common folk, like 
you and me, with our petty greeds, 
petty prides and petty lusts. It supplies 
the destructive force that overturns the 
order given the world by God when 
He made it. 

Must there, then, always be wars? 
That depends. There will be wars so 
long as too many homes remain the 
breeding places of selfishness. “Who 
saveth his life shall lose it.” But when 
the home is brought back into its own, 
when it begins to send forth stalwart 
citizens, men and women strong, cour- 
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the cote ready for the dove of peace. 

But so long as the prospect of war 
remains, “the first line of defense is 
the home,” writes Joseph A. Breig, ad- 
dressing his “fellow ex-babies” in the 
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Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. “The cra- 
dle of liberty is the cradle. The mother 
with the child at her breast is the 
mother of human freedom. Of what 
use to defend our life line of the At- 
lantic if we cut the life line of life?” 


Yet—Russia Prays 


Atheists promise paradise 


She was a Russian lady, a scientist, 
cultured, Catholic. She answered, “Oh, 
of course, they pray!” 

I had asked if the people of Russia 
still prayed. She was surprised to be- 
lieve I could imagine they did not. She 
was an exile, an enemy of the prole- 
tariat, but she spoke for the Russia of 
her heart. 

The communists have identified 
themselves with Russia; they have 
claimed all Russians whom they did 
not destroy or exile. They spoke for 
Russia and educated its contemporary 
youth. They propagated the insane ma- 
terialism of economics as if it were a 
new gospel; they were the fanatical 
salesmen of an industrial Santa Claus. 

It was easy to convince the generous 
Russians that capitalism was the evil 
which had kept them poor. The ordi- 
nary peasant had not the faintest idea 
what capitalism meant; but he knew 
something was wrong, and he felt bet- 
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ter when his affliction was given a 
name. When he was told that the cure 
was communism, he hurried to com- 
munism as to some sacred shrine. 

In Moscow, I have seen thousands 
of pilgrims hustling about the public 
places with searching looks, expecting 
to witness some evidence of communist 
power—as a Catholic might look about 
hopefully at Lourdes for a new mir- 
acle. In the Soviet capital, I watched 
youngsters, boys and girls, gaze with 
the rapt credulity of unspoiled child- 
hood at charts and geometrical figures 
which were displayed in the so-called 
museums as the documentary proof of 
communism. The bewilderment of the 
children was pathetic; they thought it 
was they themselves who must be 
stupid. 

But those sweet Russian children ac- 
cepted the charts as the mysterious 
symbols of an economic charity. So did 
their parents in the back country. Rus- 
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sians never have any difficulty in un- 
derstanding the practical charity of 
sharing what little wealth they have: 
they are as spontaneously generous as 
the Irish. They must have said to them- 
selves that if these new rulers at Mos- 
cow were going to supplant the law 
of privilege with the law of charity 
then all good Russians should support 
them. 

I have seen the people in Siberian 
and other Russian cities standing 
weary hours outside food shops for ra- 
tioned bread; working to exhaustion 
in factories; living like rabbits in a 
warren; struggling without protection 
against the cold. These were but pass- 
ing offerings patriotically made, “all 
for one, and one for all,” in the march 
toward the proletarian salvation. 

Communism was messianic, for it 
preached a redeemer. There lies the 
key to its power. The scientific mumbo 
jumbo of communist economics was 
just magician talk. Nobody knew what 
it really meant, because it did not mean 
anything real. But everybody knew 
what was meant by salvation from serf- 
dom, from fear, from want. Commu- 
nism made promises to match the life- 
long hopes of Russia for relief; and 
when hopes are genuine, men are slow 
to realize that promises may be false. 

The Russian peasant was uneducat- 
ed, and somewhat stupefied with pau- 
perism. The doctrinal outlines of his 
religion had been dulled by centuries 
of foggy thought. The Christ of his 
faith had become gaudy with supersti- 
tious trappings; his worship had be- 
come a ritual rather than a prayer. In 
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the great cathedral at Moscow, the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass was hidden within 
shadowed sanctuaries which he could 
not enter, or even look into. During 
the Mass, the priest would appear be- 
fore the screen and intone, with solemn 
melancholy, “Lord, have mercy on us,” 
and then solemnly disappear as within 
some sacred tomb of darkness. It im- 
pressed me then as if, in this religion, 
Christ had not yet risen from the dead. 
Russian orthodoxy had become a devo- 
tion rather than a faith; its high priests 
were majestic and remote function- 
aries of a state religion, the head and 
chief of which was the ruler of the 
nation. Its priests were ill-trained and 
wore, in substitute for knowledge, a 
demeanor of piety as the costume of 
their profession. After Rasputin, it was 
scarcely necessary for the communists 
to attack the Church; the ecclesiastical 
politicians and the neurotic spellbind- 
ers had destroyed it from within. 

But the Russian sentiment of faith 
remained, and the moral customs of 
that faith remained, in the daily lives 
of the people. The communists had to 
attack, not so much the Church, as the 
faith of which that Church is an ex- 
pression and an instrument. While re- 
viving hope with false promises, they 
attacked the faith with an agile and 
cunning zeal and a cold, intellectual 
brutality that shocked the world. Their 
emotional enthusiasm became so vio- 
lent that ordinary people looked for 
some other cause than a destructive 
hatred of faith in the supernatural life. 

Ordinary people could not believe 
that such unparalleled violence could 
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proceed from a spiritual hatred. They 
preferred to believe that the capitalists 
had oppressed the people of Russia,and 
that the “reactionaries” were opposing 
the correction of industrial abuses and 
the just distribution of wealth. These 
people forgot that Russia had never 
been industrialized; that economically 
the Russians did not know what the 
communists were talking about; that 
Karl Marx wrote in German from the 
commercial slums of London; that the 
Prussian war lords had spirited Lenin 
from Switzerland to Russia in 1917; 
that the leaders of communism were 
not Russians. It was abhorrent to be- 
lieve the truth, so they comfortably 
ignored the facts. This was particular- 
ly true of some of our young American 
enthusiasts and classroom economists. 
They let themselves believe that com- 
munism arose out of a conflict of eco- 
nomic forces. They accepted the idea 
of a class struggle, and thought, senti- 
mentally, that they were doing the 
poor a service. They took the promises 
of communism and ignored or over- 
looked the malice. 

Yet malice, not charity, was the driv- 
ing force of atheistic communism. The 
Popes knew it and often said so. But 
since the 12th century the Russians 
had not listened to the Popes, and in 
the hour of their inhuman trial the 
voice of their Pastor and Father in 
Christ could not reach them. Yet the 
Pope was the one, particularly Pius XI, 
who loved the Russian people with a 
great and magnificent affection. While 
long-haired (later, close-cropped) fel- 
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and organized “cells” for workers who 
could pay dues, the Holy Father gath- 
ered offerings from the Catholic poor 
and sent relief to the starving, stricken 
people of Russia. He also established 
schools for the Russians, seminaries for 
their priests; sought homes for their 
exiles. In the whole world, he was the 
most consistent opponent of commu- 
nistic atheism. Yet, in his fighting af- 
fection for the Russians, he entrusted 
them to St. Thérése of Lisieux. Com- 
munism was evil, but the Russian peo- 
ple were not wicked. They suffered 
“beneath the yoke imposed on them by 
men who are strangers to the real in- 
terests of Russia.” But the Russians 
had been captivated by their own hope, 
and they went on suffering until they 
discovered the enemy of their souls in 
the guise of a stranger. 

Naziism is communism stripped of 
its messianic promises. When the Rus- 
sians resisted it, with heroic intensity, 
they were recognizing, at last, the great 
enemy of Russia—the communist-nazi 
idea which seeks the destruction of 
spiritual civilization. 

The atheistic communists played 
their last trump when they became the 
allies of the nazis in 1939. That was 
natural: both were apostates and athe- 
ists. The present war will destroy both, 
whichever army may win; the Russia 
of tomorrow cannot be a Russia ruled 
by atheists. Already, thousands are re- 
turning to worship in the disused ca- 
thedrals and churches. The constitu- 
tional clause of freedom of religion has 
been forced into some realistic mean- 
ing. In Kuibyshev, last Christmas 
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night, the candles burned—and they 
were not lighted by atheists. 

For most of the mature Russians, 
atheism remains in the silly diagrams 
of mathematical economics. But the 
youth of Russia have been brought up 
to despise the cross. Atheistic commu- 
nists will unquestionably strive to in- 
terpret the hoped-for victory as a vin- 
dication of atheism rather than the vic- 
tory of the valiant Russian people. At 
all costs, even of life, we must protect 
the Russians from such a falsehood. 

A remarkable move in this direction 
has already been made. The Soviet 
government has given a pledge to up- 
hold the principles of the Christian 
social order. The pledge is duly signed. 
It is a pledge that inherently repudiates 
totalitarian communism. Strangely, it 
has not received the notice that one 


would have anticipated, If that pledge 
is to be kept, it will be only a Chris. 
tian Russia that will keep it. If that 
pledge is not kept, communism will 


become a new menace to civilization, © 


The Holy Father himself has taken 


the leadership. We must loathe com. | 
munism, but love the Russians and © 


seek their salvation, as well as our own, 
through a social order founded on the 
true promises of humanity’s divine Re. 
deemer. How can they believe if they 
do not know; how can they know un- 
less they are taught; how can they be 


taught unless some are sent to teach © 
them? Shall our zeal for the good Rus- © 


sian people be less real and practical 


than that of the atheists? The U.S. is | 


sending Russia material supplies for 


war: let us send spiritual supplies for 
salvation. 


Seventeen-Second Sermon 















Every country has half-Catholics who do not go all-out for Christ. 
There are many Catholics in Europe and America who love the Mass, 
but not Rerum Novarum; they accept the morality and faith of Christ, 
but will not send their children to a Catholic school; they are devoted 
to the blessed Virgin, but they don’t read the encyclical on chaste wed- 
lock; they accept the infallibility of the Pope, but they are not enthusi- 
astic about Quadragesimo Anno; they receive Holy Communion pious- 
ly, but they pay their housemaid a starvation wage; they maintain that 
outside the Church there is no salvation, but they never made a convert 
in their life; they know that St. John said, “He that hateth his brother 
is a murderer,” but they don’t want colored people and racial minori- 
ties to have justice. They meditate on the lovely hill of heaven, but 
never on the caverns of the damned. 

Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio quoted in the Eikon (July °42). 
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Not pretty—beautiful 


Yes, they are dirty, and they are 
rough, and knobby and calloused. And 
I’m proud of the dirt and the knobs 
and the callouses. I didn’t get them 
that way by playing bridge or drinking 
afternoon tea out of dainty cups, or 
playing a well-advertised Good Samar- 
itan at charity balls. I got them that 
way by working with them, and I’m 
proud of the work and the dirt. 

Those callouses, you see, came from 
gripping a sweaty, grimy pickhandle 
down in coal mines; and while I’ve 
worked I’ve thought of many a family 
that sits in comfort in a warm house 
while the snow and the wind blow out- 
side. And I’ve thought of blazing fur- 
naces in factories that turn out all the 
things that men need, and all the 
things they think so hard they need 
that they actually do need them. Peo- 
ple are warm and happy, and people 
have the things they need because my 
hands are dirty. I’m proud of my dirty 
hands. 

It’s dirty work, digging roads, lay- 
ing tar and setting cement; dirty hard 
work, that puts knobs in your knuckles 
and knots in your spine. But it’s a 
grand, smooth ribbon of road that car- 
ties cars from city to city and from 
city to country on a fine Sunday after- 
noon. And the family climbs into the 
Ford and away they go to hear a cow 
moo and smell a blade of grass. It’s a 


Dirty Hands 


BY JOHN P. DELANEY, S.J. 


Condensed from a leaflet* 


strong and sturdy road those towering 
trucks need that carry the produce of 
town and city to city and town. The 
truck drivers and the Sunday drivers 
roll along in safety and confidence be- 
cause my hands are dirty. You soil 
your hands, too, when you grip the 
wheel of a ten-ton truck and roll 
through the long night so that babies 
at dawn may have their milk. 

It’s not the soft, white hand that 
burrows through the earth to dig your 
subways or your tunnels under the 
river; but it’s a nice clean job our dirty 
hands do, a beautiful job. And it’s a 
work of art in steel or concrete or 
cement that our dirty labor turns out 
in the end. Why shouldn’t I feel proud 
of the work done by these dirty hands 
of mine? 

You’ve seen my hands holding a 
dancing devil of a rivet away up on 
the 20th, yes, on the 50th or the 60th 
floor of a skyscraper. Maybe no one 
needs skyscrapers, but they are nice to 
look up at and nice to gaze down from. 
There’s air away up high in them; and 
the sow! of business seems to need that 
air t) seep our commerce going and 
our country prosperously alive. 

You don’t wear fancy mittens to load 
ships and swing cargoes to the dock; 
nor down in the boiler room of the 
Empress of the Ocean when you're 
shoveling coal or cleaning furnaces or 
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swabbing decks and painting stacks. 

My hands are the hands of brick- 
layers and plumbers, of boilermakers 
and truckdrivers and coal heavers and 
tunnel hogs and longshoremen and 
street cleaners and carpenters and engi- 
neers and machinists and stokers and 
firemen and trainmen and brakemen 
and workers in steel and coal miners 
and car-body builders and cooks and 
butchers and busboys and scrubwom- 
en. They are not pretty hands. They 
are dirty and knobby and calloused. 
But they are strong hands. They are 
hands that mold and fashion and cre- 
ate and make so much that the world 
must have or die. 

Some day, I think, the world should 
go down on its knees and kiss all the 
dirty hands of the working world, as 
in the days long past, armored knights 
kissed the soft hands of fair ladies. 


Men and women put reverent lips 
to the hands of Him who held the 
hammer and the saw and the plane, 
His were a workingman’s hands— 
strong, capable, proud hands. And they 
weren’t pretty hands when the execu- 
tioners got through with them. They 
were torn right clean through by ugly 
nails, and the blood was running from 
them, and the edges of the wounds 
were raw and dirty and swollen; and 
the joints were crooked, and the fingers 
were horribly bent in a mute appeal 
for love. 

They weren’t pretty hands then. 
They were beautiful, those hands of 
the Saviour. I’m proud of those dirty 
hands, hands of my Saviour, hands of 
my God. 

And I’m proud of my dirty hands, 
too, like the hands of my Saviour, the 
hands of my God. 


The Highest Plane 


We always “intend” to pray for our soldiers, but do we? I’ve found 
it a great help to be reminded by planes. Every time I hear a plane, I 
say a Hail Mary for the person or persons in it, and for all who are in 
the war. This way the day becomes filled with Hail Marys. 

Wouldn’t you like to think that a stream of prayers follows planes 
on their routes? Would not pilots who are going into danger, or who 
are only practicing for future danger, be made more secure by the 
knowledge that they have with them the prayers of all who hear their 
motors? To misquote Shakespeare, “In thy orisons be all the planes 


remembered.” 


A reader. 








The pride and the fall 


It was perhaps 35 years ago, when I 
was a young stripling with plenty of 
hair on my head, and looked more like 
a poet than a dry-as-dust economic stu- 
dent (I was more of a poet), that I hap- 
pened to be a guest at a dinner given 
by an important group of economic 
doctors of that time. They were nearly 
all strangers to me; much older, and 
far more austere and erudite than I 
had ever dreamed I could possibly be. 

As we gathered at the festive board, 
the solemn, knitted-brow chairman, 
whose beard was scraggly and whose 
eyes were cold and fishy, announced in 
a serious tone, “As this is not a reli- 
gious or otherwise superstitious gath- 
ering, we will dispense with the hypoc- 
risy of asking a blessing of a God in 
whom none of us, I am sure, any long- 
er believes. For at least we are enlight- 
ened men, whether we all agree or dis- 
agree on the weighty issues we have 
been discussing today. Instead of in- 
dulging in the foolishness of asking a 
blessing of a non-existent God, we 
might begin this dinner by ourselves 
blessing the memory of that truly great 
figure, that first great economic doctor 
of American history, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, who in the year 1791, with his 
wizard touch, laid the solid founda- 
tions of economic science for the young 
republic.” 


New Eras in Economic Science 


By JOHN MOODY 
Condensed from the Pilot* 


The applause was plentiful. I was 
the only man in that room who did not 
cheer. Instead I laughed. And I con- 
tinued to laugh, sometimes inwardly, 
sometimes outwardly, as the conver- 
sation went on around that table of 30 
or 40 heavyweight economic authori- 
ties, who all took themselves and their 
notions so seriously. As I continued to 
listen and laugh, a sour old professor 
at my elbow, who was at that time 
writing a heavy book on the philos- 
ophy of economic determinism, said 
to me, “I am amazed to find you so 
young and frivolous. I had pictured 
you as a serious economic student. 
How can you laugh in this great gath- 
ering? There is nothing funny in the 
subjects we are discussing!” 

No; there was nothing funny in the 
subjects discussed; they were abysmally 
dull. The thing which struck me as 
funny was the seriousness and temper 
with which these pseudo scientists de- 
fended their economic fallacies. It was 
a mixed gathering of the orthodox and 
heterodox in economics; there were 
old-school materialists, followers of 
Adam Smith and of John Stuart Mill; 
there were progressives, radicals, so- 
cialists and even philosophical anar- 
chists; there were freetraders and high 
protectionists, not to overlook single- 
taxers. There were hard-money men 


*49 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. July 18,1942. Address delivered at Boston College 
Commencement, May, 1942. 
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and free-silver men, bimetalists and 
monometalists, greenbackers and infla- 
tionists. Every man in that group had 
his pet remedy for righting the wrongs 
of human society. And none of them 
smiled at each other’s absurdities. 
They simply grew angry—passionately 
angry. 

The world has been living all this 
century on a string of “new eras.” 
There was a “new era” developing at 
the time of that dinner. If 30 or 35 
years ago, I had been one of those long- 
faced, solemn economic doctors of the 
more radical tinge, and had been asked 
to deliver an address on the economic 
problems of the day (as they were 
viewed at that time), the burden of my 
talk would probably have been the 
dire trend towards monopoly which, 
it was widely held, was then the chief 
menace to America. 

We elderly men can easily recall the 
exultation of the radicals and progres- 
sives of those days, when Woodrow 
Wilson had been elected on a platform 
which stood for low tariffs, reform of 
the banking laws, throttling of the 
“money trust,” and the crushing of 
the monopolies. 

As it happened, however, there was 
never any real chance for either the re- 
actionaries or the radicals of those 
times to prove their contentions. For 
hardly had the latter come into power 
with the election of Wilson, and com- 
pleted the distribution of political 
plums to their army of hungry office 
seekers, than the first World War 
loomed on the horizon, 

After the close of this first World 


War, we in America found ourselves a 
creditor nation for the first time in our 


history; and also a considerably in- | 


flated nation. I do not mean that in- 


flation of prices and credit ran wild as § 


in Europe—particularly in Germany 
and Austria—but we experienced an 


extreme inflation of another kind. We | 


were inflated by pride. This had come 
about from several causes. In the early 


years of the war we had profited fabu- | 
lously; as the rest of the world was pro- | 


gressing towards bankruptcy, Ameri- 


ca was growing relatively richer day | 


by day; we were absorbing gold from 
all Europe, selling food, clothing, and 


war munitions at fabulous prices, all 9 
resulting in a boom of astonishing pro- 7 


portions. And thus we were able, when 


the time came, to become the world’s | 
banker; to loan capital and credit all | 
over the world in ever-increasing vol- | 


ume, 

It was unquestionably a puzzling 
situation to the average man in the 
street—the citizen uninitiated in the 
mysteries of high finance. After the 
war was over, he found that the nation- 
al debt had increased from $1 billion to 
$25 billion, that he was confronted 
with heavy and increasing taxes, that 
jobs were hard to get and that the 
cost of living had doubled. Yet he was 
being assured that Uncle Sam, as the 
banker of the world, had become s0 
fabulously rich that there was now 4 
“plethora of wealth” in this country 
which could never be exhausted, no 
matter how heavily it was tapped. 

So developed the superstition on 
which the “new era” of the 1920’s was 
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based—our “plethora of wealth.” And 
it was not long before a new crop of 
economic experts were writing books 
to prove that this “plethora of wealth” 
would inevitably grow by leaps and 
bounds for the rest of the 20th century. 
As a consequence of these authoritative 
pronouncements from deep-sea think- 
ers, the man in the street naturally 
reasoned that the sane thing to do was 
to mortgage his resources and credit to 
the limit; to get on the band wagon 
and “grow rich with the nation.” 

And so was born the wild speculative 
boom which culminated so disastrous- 
ly in 1929. Up to then we were taught 
that not only should all men get on the 
band wagon, but that the sane and 
progressive thing to do was to cash in 
on the future, to capitalize the yet un- 
born wealth of the nation. This was 
dubbed “constructive optimism” by 
the economic pundits and before this 
“new era” was over, nearly everyone 
had embraced or had been besmirched 
by this gospel of greed. 

It has often been asserted that the 
wild speculative bubble which ended 
so disastrously in 1929 and 1930, and 
was followed by the ten-year depres- 
sion, was mainly the work of a power- 
ful group of Wall Street manipulators 
and buccaneers. But the manipulators 
and buccaneers were not the cause; 
they were merely one of the conse- 
quences, one of the symptoms. The 
cause lay in the absurd superstition 
that America possessed an unlimited 
“plethora of wealth.” For a series of 
years this fallacy prospered by what it 
fed on—inflation, Not merely econom- 
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ic inflation, but that which is the cause 
of economic inflation, the inflation of 
pride, and its sister, greed. And thus 
ended the second “new era” of our 
century. 

More than a dozen years have gone 
by since the crash of 1929, and many 
of those who were active devotees of 
the “plethora of wealth” superstition 
have either lived down their sins, or 
forgotten that there ever was a “pleth- 
ora of wealth.” Many have since died; 
or if not dead, are today in the bread 
line, or very close to it. The younger 
generation of men, youths who are or 
soon will be the chief factors in bus- 
iness and banking, knows little about 
that period except by hearsay. And 
today I am sure that many a young 
business man, who is struggling to 
keep body and soul together and bank 
balance above water, wonders how his 
dad could ever have swallowed such a 
superstition as a “plethora of wealth” 
in America! 

The present “new era” is tarred with 
the same stick as the others. (In speak- 
ing of this third “new era” I am avoid- 
ing the war phase. I confine myself 
strictly to the fundamental fallacy 
which characterizes all modern new 
eras—economic superstition.) 

Just what do I mean by economic 
superstition? I mean of course that, at 
bottom, all our plans of the first years 
of this century to bring into being bet- 
ter times, progress and prosperity, 
peace and justice between man and 
man, have collapsed simply because 
they have been based so definitely on 
the philosophy of materialism. 
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One can clearly see, by intelligent 
study of the trend of thought during 
the last half of the 19th century, why 
the whole world, economic, political, 
cultural, financial and religious, is in 
the dire state in which we find it to- 
day. This world as we know it is sure- 
ly not the utopia so confidently pre- 
dicted by the pundits of 40 years ago. 
It is not the utopia so confidently pre- 
dicted by that group of wise men who 
took themselves so seriously at that 
dinner 35 years ago. They, quite re- 
gardless of their disputes about meth- 
ods, had quite unanimously agreed 
that a generation hence this would be 
a far better world to live in. 

The fundamental reason why it is 
not a better world to live in is that few 
of our formulators of public opinion, 
few of our captains of industry, few 
of our teachers of youth, and few of 
those in any walk of life, cultural or 
other, and certainly few of our econom- 
ic doctors have given any weight to 
those words of Pope Leo XIII, when, 
half a century ago, he said: “If society 
is to be cured now, in no way can it be 
cured except by a return to Christian 
life and Christian institutions.” 

In other words, the great fallacy, the 
great superstition of modern society, 
of this so-called age of enlightenment, 
is that it has been almost wholly based 
on the materialistic utilitarian philos- 
ophy which has been persistently set- 
ting aside the fundamental principles 
on which Christian civilization is built. 
Christian principles have been side- 
tracked to give place to economic deter- 
minism. This is what has brought on 
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orgies of speculation, economic crises, 
political confusion and, especially, our 
world wars. 

Some years ago, I was talking with a 
serious freethinker who considered 
himself so eminent in the field of eco- 
nomic science, that he had spent the 
five years from 1930 to 1935 in writing 
a book which, he claimed, would prove 
to the world that it was nothing but 
crass superstition to assume that there 
could be a second World War in this 
generation. He outlined his arguments 
to me. They were nearly all economic 
arguments and sounded very logical. 
But when I told him that, logical as 
his reasoning was, it was worthless be- 
cause built up on a basic superstition, 
he asked in amazement what on earth 
I meant. 

In reply I said to him, “You have 
built up your thesis on the absurd as- 


sumption that our world is governed | 


and guided by supermen, supermen 
who always react to their reason and 
never to their passions, Don’t you 
know that it is not reason but passion 
and emotion which rule the world? 
You picture a dream world, for you 
have utterly ignored the doctrine of the 
fall of man. You have left God and all 
His works out of the picture.” 

“The fall of man!” he exclaimed. 
“Why, that’s nothing but a Christian 
superstition. The world has lived past 
that nonsense. Nobody believes in your 
ridiculous dogma of the fall of man— 
outside of your Catholic Church.” 

“In saying that, you have hit the nail 
on the head,” I replied. “It is precisely 
because you and most of the economic 
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materialists like you, refuse to recog- 
nize this basic truth about humanity, 
that the world is floundering in the 
mire. It is why the world we live in 
does not make sense.” 

But of course he only laughed me to 
scorn. As it happened, his great book 
never saw the light of day. But only a 
few months ago I talked with him once 
again—just about the time the Jap- 
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anese were surprising not only our gov- 
ernment, but him also, at Pearl Har- 
bor. 

I asked him, “What do you think 
about your theory of perpetual world 
peace now?” 

He was very depressed. Shrugging 
his shoulders, he said, “Well, perhaps 
there is something in your fall-of-man 
theory, after all!” 


i 
The Omniscient Press 


I had cause to notice in Mexico then, and have continued to observe since, 
that even when the American newspapers attempted favorable comment upon 
Mexican affairs, they never gave a complete or true picture. Neither did the 
more liberal weekly periodicals ever touch the essential core of fact. The English- 
speaking Mexicans I met were continually baffled by the erroneous reports 
they read about themselves. 

They read, in one instance, an account of “a quaint, primitive custom in 
Mexico City,” where women were supposedly in the habit of dyeing their dogs 
pink, yellow, or blue, “to match their gowns.” The reporter had missed the fact 
that the women who might be likely to indulge in “quaint, primitive customs” 
did not wear “gowns,” but adhered to the black, wrapped skirt, the embroidered 
blouse, and blue-black shawl, the reboza. Yet it is true that once in the year, 
dogs, sheep, pigs, cats, goats, burros and even oxen are painted with a harmless, 
cold-water dye. That happens on San Antonio’s day, which is Jan. 17, for on 
that day all animals must appear acceptable when they go into the cathedral 
courtyard to receive their blessing. 

When reports from the U.S. were obviously malicious—which they often 
were—the Mexican press would retaliate by repeating for five days at a stretch 
an account of a lynching, a bank robbery, a kidnaping, or a murder in the 
States. When news like this was to be had for three centavos on every street 
corner and over every radio, the humblest of our friends would come to me 
with real concern in their intelligent, dark eyes. 

“Sefiora,” they would say, “take out permanent residence papers. We do 
not like to think of your returning your children to that savage land, the U.S., 
where men kill their mothers, steal babies, hunt Negroes down with dogs, and 
even go armed with machine guns.” 


From The Mexican Touch by Edwa Moser (Duell, Sloan, 1940). 























































By TED LrBERTHON 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


In a film recently produced by Fan- 
chon Royer Gallagher, Mission to 
America, the character of Fray Juni- 
pero Serra has been proffered as a dif- 
ferent type of hero than ordinarily 
comes out of Hollywood. And, we sub- 
mit, a far more moving hero. Mission 
to America is a carefully documented 
history of the achievements of the 
Franciscan Order in California. 

This picture will be sponsored by 
large business firms interested in in- 
stitutional, or good-will, advertising. 
The credit received by the sponsors 
will be of that type which accrues to 
Ford and Standard Oil through the 
sponsorship of symphony concerts on 
the radio, and to Pan American Air- 
ways in their films (produced, inci- 
dentally, by Fanchon Royer Gallagher) 
depicting the attractions of the Latin- 
American countries covered by their 
lines. 

For the exhibition of Catholic films 
made in 16mm Kodachrome, as is Mis- 
sion to America, there are the parish- 
school halls of the nation which in 
time could be developed into an ap- 
proximately perfect national distribu- 
tion system with offices strategically 
located in conformity with the areas of 
ecclesiastical provinces and dioceses, In 
the parochial-school halls we have the 
equivalent of a nation-wide chain of 
theaters. They will not have to be 


Mission to America 


Haymaker for Hollywood? 


wired for sound, as portable equipment 
can be brought in at the time of show- 
ing by the projectionist. 

Neither the film nor the equipment 
nor the projectionists’ services cost the 
chancery offices or the pastors one pen- 
ny. The sponsor pays for so many 
showings in so many parishes or 
throughout all the parishes of a diocese 
or archdiocese. The sponsor, of course, 
must be approved by the bishop. 

According to Fanchon Royer Gal- 
lagher, it is the aim of herself and her 
associates to make 52 films yearly for 
the parish halls of the nation, and to 
supply sufficient short subjects to 
round out each evening’s program. She 
says: “Every picture will be made with 
the approbation and supervision of the 
Ordinary of the diocese or archdiocese 
wherein it is made. No picture shall be 
released unless it is both edifying and 
entertaining in the best sense of that 
term. We hope to compete in the mat- 
ter of entertainment value also with 
the Hollywood industry, and to draw 
so many persons, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, to the parish halls that we 
shall ultimately force Hollywood to 
produce more Christian photoplays to 
meet our competition. We shall never 
expect anyone to see one of our Cath- 
olic films as his ‘Christian duty.’ We 
believe the great dramas of Christian 
life, of conversion, of sacrifice, of pa- 
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tience and decency and long-suffering, 
and spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy can be made with such art and 
technical skill as to stir minds and 
hearts and attract great audiences. 

“We believe the moviegoing public 
is hungering for bread rather than 
stones, and that we can make many 
dramas of everyday life according to a 
Catholic and Christian scale of values, 
and make many without a priest or a 
nun in them or even a Catholic. We 
believe the Catholic scale of values to 
be the one thing important. 

“We may produce only a few doc- 
umentary films like Mission to Amer- 
ica. We started with it because we are 
on the ground where the Franciscan 
Fathers labored, and still labor. One 
thing we believe we have brought out 
in Mission to America—which we 
hope to sustain in all of our films—is 
the story of the Church doing great 
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things today. We do not want to make 
museum pieces, films showing how 
great the Church was, but films show- 
ing that the Church as the mystical 
Body of Christ is an ever-living force, 
yesterday, today and forever. Only the 
first part of Mission to America shows 
Father Serra and his group sowing the 
seed of the holy faith. Step by step we 
show the growth. We show the mis- 
sions today, in themselves and in their 
effects. We show not only the mustard 
seed, but the great tree that grew.” 
There can be no question that the 
motion picture is the popular drama of 
the nation. With its powerful technical 
facilities and a skill that is constantly 
improving, the modern film often car- 
ries with it a strong emotional impact. 
But the intellectual, and still more 
spiritual, content of these productions 
generally is negligible. Hence the po- 
tentialities in this new project, 


It seems that Joe Louis is always doing the right thing. He is 
simple, straightforward, honest and natural in speech and action. By 
his bearing and his action it may be that he has done more for the 
Negro race than any other man since Booker T. Washington. And 


he has done plenty for the white race, too. 

He has shown them a boxing champion who never dodged a fight 
with a fit opponent, never delayed in taking one of them on, never 
took unfair advantage over a rival in the ring, didn’t whimper in 
defeat, didn’t crow in victory, and altogether was an outstanding 
example of the best qualities that the boxing game can produce. 


John Kieran in the New York Times. 































Gorilla War on the Sikang Road 


By WILLIAM C. McGRATH, S.F.M. 


Condensed from China* 


You have heard of China’s famous 
mountain highways, thousands of 
miles of them clawed and scratched out 
of the sides of towering mountain 
ranges that reach almost from end to 
end of the country. With picks and 
shovels, gunpowder and old-fashioned 
hand drills, aided only occasionally by 
modern road-building machinery, the 
Chinese coolies—hundreds of thou- 
sands of them under the direction of 
China’s native engineers—have con- 
structed a network of motor roads that 
is regarded as one of the outstanding 
engineering achievements of our time. 
All over the country you will find 
shorter stretches of mountain roads. 
Then there is—or was—the great Bur- 
ma road, with its corkscrew twists and 
600 bridges, that climbed from hot, 
steaming valleys to the cloud-capped 
mountain peaks as it snaked its way 
along from Rangoon to Mandalay. 
Now, with their country engaged in 
a fight to the death, the coolie army is 
making a desperate race against time 
in its stupendous efforts to open up an- 
other highway for vital war supplies, 
this time a highway that crosses the 
great Himalaya mountains and trav- 
erses some of the wildest and most 
inaccessible mountain fastnesses in all 
the world. It is the Sikang-Assam road 
and on its construction 7,000 coolies 
have already lost their lives. And to 


*Scarboro Bluffs, Ont., Canada. 
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Missing links find man 


the menace of cholera, dysentery, ma- 
laria and shrapnel has been added an- 
other, hitherto seemingly unknown in 
the annals of mankind, a state of un- 
declared war between the killer-mon- 
keys of the jungle and the coolie work- 
ers. This is one of the latest and 
weirdest stories to come out of China, 
the hit-and-run “gorilla” war between 
man and monkey that has already sent 
hundreds of road workers to their 
death. 

The work on the Sikang-Assam road 
was proceeding none too smoothly, but 
far ahead of schedule, when this mon- 
key business threatened to stop the 
workers in their tracks. Near the bor- 
der of India, the road builders sudden- 
ly came upon the jungle kingdom of 
the man-killing simians, who were 
quick to resent this aggression into 
their territory and just as quick to take 
steps to end it. Suspicious from the first 
approach of their enemy, man, the 
monkeys betook themselves to the tree- 
tops to look the situation over. Alter- 
nately brooding in silence and filling 
the air with their cries and chatterings, 
they seemed to be holding a council of 
war. 

Suddenly and without warning a 
well-engineered and concerted attack 
upon thousands of unsuspecting coolies 
who were blasting and digging hun- 
dreds of feet below the headquarters 
July-August, 1942. 





















of the monkey general staff. All-out 
war in the jungle. Stones, half-ton boul- 
ders, avalanches of trees and loose clay 
came roaring down the mountainside, 
and before the terrified coolies could 
scramble back to shelter hundreds of 
them had been swept to death in the 
deep ravines below. Work was stopped 
immediately. The monkeys had scored 
with their first attack and now bellig- 
erently deployed themselves on the 
mountainside overlooking the section 
where construction had been halted. A 


| few shots were fired, but the apes 


scrambled so quickly from tree to tree 
and their hairy coats blended so per- 
fectly with the color of the rocks that 
it was difficult even for a sharpshooter 
to lay them low. They seemed unper- 
turbed by the rifle fire and, tongue in 
cheek, waited quietly for work to be 
resumed; but each attempt to do so 
only resulted in a further rain of boul- 
ders and trees that sent the roadmen 
scampering for their lives. It looked 
like a victorious blitz for the monkey 
war lords and more trouble ahead for 
China. 

Finally the engineers hit upon a 
plan. Protected by a well-armed body- 
guard of riflemen, some of them back- 
tracked and climbed the mountain in 
the rear of the enemy. Placing a few 
heavy charges of dynamite under some 
of the larger trees “behind the lines” 
they planned a display that was calcu- 
lated to strike terror into the hearts of 
the monkey foe. Then, returning to the 
toad, they sent a party of riflemen out 
for a frontal attack and a few volleys 
had the effect of sending the monkeys 
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a few hundred yards to the rear. The 
fuse was lighted by one of the party 
who had remained behind and as the 
charge exploded, rocks, trees and mon- 
keys came hurtling through the air. 
Many of the apes we-> rendered hors 
de combat and the rest of the army de- 
cided to beat a strategic retreat to van- 
tage points well out of range. Since 
then they have been a little more wary 
in their tactics, making occasional 
sorties to send some stones and boul- 
ders down the hillside, but invariably 
scurrying to shelter after each attack, 
At the moment, the situation would 
appear to be fairly well in hand, but, 
according to reports from China, the 
hit-and-run war still goes on. 

The fighting monkeys displayed a 
generalship that had the engineers 
guessing till they hit upon the dyna- 
mite plan. The coolies are now pro- 
tected day and night by guards, and 
an occasional charge of dynamite, espe- 
cially at night, has the effect of keeping 
the monkeys at a distance. Well out of 
danger, they watch the operations sour- 
ly from the treetops, wary of coming 
too close, but now and then chattering 
their defiance of this unknown enemy 
who has shattered the age-old peace of 
their jungle domain. 

These monkeys are undisputed mon- 
archs of all they survey in a jungle 
kingdom of about 500 square miles. 
Fully grown, they reach a height of 
about three feet and weigh only 40 
pounds, but they are extremely mus- 
cular and endowed with a strength out 
of all proportion to their weight and 
size. They sleep in tree branches and 
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travel through the treetops in packs 
which sometimes number thousands. 
When they are on the march, all other 
animals flee for their lives. They attack 


September 


anything that gets in their way and 
by sheer force of numbers overwhelm 
even the bigger and stronger beasts of 
the jungle. 


Forty-Eight-Hour Census 


By MICHAEL J. QUINN 


Condensed from the Acolyte* 


During the past summer the pastor 
of a busy parish in the diocese of 
Brooklyn was chatting with his curate. 
He said, “I want you to reorganize the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
here, and I want you to do a good job.” 
He hastened to add, “Since the confra- 
ternity is destined to be the means of 
imparting religious instruction to every 
Catholic child attending public school 
it is absolutely necessary to find out 
who those children are and where they 
live.” 

At this point the curate interjected 
a hopeful remark, “But the census rec- 
ords should tell us that.” 

The monsignor remained unim- 
pressed and insisted with an air of 
finality, “The census records are not 
up to date. Perhaps you could take up 
a census, Father, with the help of the 
members of the confraternity.” 

The cautious young curate, confront- 
ed with a very definite problem, replied 
very indefinitely, “I’ll see what I can 
do.” 


About a week later the curate hus- 


Planned parishhood 


tled into the rectory with a big pack- | 
age. He met the monsignor in the hall, | 
said in explanation, “This is a map of | 
the parish, Monsignor.” 
“And what are you going to do with | 
this map, young man?” 4 
“I am going to use it,” said the con- | 
fraternity moderator, “in taking up a | 
census of the parish in 48 hours.” | 
As a matter of fact, this visitation of 7 
the parish was actually accomplished § 
in 48 hours. 4 
The first job that he tackled was to | 
unitize the parish. Starting with its | 
first street—a long one that ran north 7 
and south—he divided it into units | 
based upon its own natural divisions. | 
Every time it was crossed by an avenue | 
it became a certain specified unit. That | 
first street was composed of 10 units, 
numbered from one to ten. In like 
manner he unitized every street and 
avenue of the parish. There were ex | 
actly 363 units in the parish area. 
Then he enlisted the services of two | 
young men and directed them to re | 
cord the house numbers of each unit. | 


*41 E. Park Drive, Huntington, Ind. August, 1942, 
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These numbers were placed in two 
columns corresponding to the two 
sides of the street or avenue. As the 
house number was being jotted down 
it was also noted whether the house 
was a one-family, two-family, apart- 
ment house, or store. Within a week 
the numbers were recorded and tripli- 
cate copies made. 

Then for four Sundays he announced 
from the pulpit the coming parish visi- 
tation and referred to the 48 hours 
time allotted for its completion. Then 
he asked for men and women visitors, 
explaining that their work would en- 
gage them for one hour on the first 
night and less than an hour on the sec- 
ond. He emphasized that only one 
question was to be asked—a very sim- 
ple one—“Is there a Catholic living in 
this house?” As a result of his pulpit 
exhortations and personal contacts 
with parishioners 225 enlisted. 

A Sunday in advance, he announced 
that every house in the parish would 
be visited. He told the congregation 
that there were 4,577 houses in the 
parish, occupied by Jews, Protestants 
and Catholics. He wanted to find the 
houses occupied by Catholics. If the 
answer to the question, “Is there a 
Catholic living in this house?” was 
“yes” the visitor would leave a visita- 
tion blank with a letter of instructions 
showing how to fill out the blank, and 
an envelope. Two nights later the vis- 
itor would return for the envelope con- 
taining the visitation blank, properly 
filled out. He asked the people to be 
cooperative, explaining that all infor- 
mation would be strictly confidential. 
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No one would ever know what the en- 
velopes contained except the priests. 
He exhorted the congregation to have 
at least one member of the family at 
home on both Wednesday and Friday 
nights of the census week, and to tell 
everyone in the parish about it; and 
by “tell everyone” he meant, “tell your 
neighbors — Jews, Protestants, and 
Catholics”; and, finally, he asked that 
the porch lights be left on. 

On Wednesday evening his visitors 
assembled in the school auditorium. 
He divided them into three groups. 
Those with cars received a unit with 
house numbers and exact street and 
avenue locations in the outlying dis- 
tricts of the parish; men without cars 
he sent to units in the less remote dis- 
tricts; the women visitors, to units 
within easy walking distance. He re- 
peated the instruction to visit every 
house number in the assigned unit; 
and to ask only the one question. If 
the answer was “yes” they were in- 
structed to give the parishioner his 
envelope of material, and to mark the 
letter C alongside the house number 
on their list, and if there were more 
than one family living in the same 
house to make the letter C as many 
times as there were Catholic families 
and leave a corresponding number of 
census envelopes. If there was no one 
at home, they were to mark owt along- 
side the house number. Lastly, he said, 
“Hurry up, get out into the parish, 
and come right back.” They were back 
in less than an hour, having visited 
4,577 houses. 

On Friday the visitors assembled 
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again. They were instructed to visit 
the C houses, ask for the sealed enve- 
lope, and check the letter C when they 
had received it. They visited 1,712 
Catholic homes and returned in about 
35 minutes. 

On the following Monday the curate 
and several helpers visited the few 
Catholic homes that were unchecked 
and received the envelopes. 

This complete visitation was a com- 


plete spiritual and population census; 
special emphasis being laid upon the 
statistics required for efficient confra- 
ternity organization. A census taken 
three years previous produced 69 in- | 
valid marriages. The present visitation 
revealed 66. The same similarity was 
found in all other statistics. But one 
Visitation took nine months; the other 
took 48 hours. Both were at least 95% 
complete. 
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The Same Front 


Toward all forms of religion the Soviet regime has remained un- 
compromisingly hostile. While the intensity of antireligious activity has 
varied, there has never been a fundamental change in the attitude of 
discouraging religious faith and practice by every means of propaganda, 
reinforced by some methods of repression. No communist may profess 
any religious faith; little or no religious literature may be printed; 
education in the schools is antireligious. So far as I could observe, the 
younger Soviet generation has grown up in the main without religious 
convictions, although of course there would be individual exceptions. 

Apparently there has been a suspension of aggressive antireligious 
propaganda since the beginning of the war. One of the latest issues of 
the chief organ of this propaganda, the magazine Bezbozhnik (the 
Godless), was even devoted to an indignant and somewhat humorless 
denunciation of religious persecution in Germany. No doubt Stalin 
desires both to avoid unnecessary division at home and to conciliate 
public opinion in foreign countries. But how permanent this more tol- 
erant policy will be cannot be predicted with assurance. 

William Henry Chamberlin in Harper’s Magazine (Aug. ’42). 





The earth is our mother 


| became interested in conserva- 
tion on my grandfather’s farm in Ohio. 
I was six years old. I looked at part of 
a field where the corn was short and 
yellow. That meant the soil wasn’t 
good, and I felt a pain, an injured feel- 
ing. Ever since then, when I look at a 
barren spot in a field I experience the 
same curious emotion of pain and star- 
vation. When I came back to Ohio I 
wanted the kind of farm that was sick 
and needed help. I wanted to do some- 
thing about it. Anyone with a feeling 
for the land will know what I mean. 

A great many farmers in America 
have this feeling, but not enough of 
them. Too many American farmers 
are not really farmers. They are land 
speculators. In years past they would 
strip one farm, move on to another, 
strip it, and keep moving on west. 

Weare faced with the fact that those 
days are over. For the first time in our 
history we are being compelled to ap- 
proach a situation which people in 
Europe and the rest of the world have 
been forced to face for several thou- 
sand years. 

I come from a family of farmers. It 
was in my blood. My whole life has 
been a struggle with a dividing per- 
sonality. I wanted to be a farmer in 
the very beginning, but my father dis- 
agreed. He wanted me to be a writer 
and make enough money to be a farm- 


A Piece of Land 


By LOUIS BROMFIELD 
Condensed from the Land* 


er on my own terms, I followed his 
advice. That is how I came to be a 
writer and how I came to live out of 
America for more than 15 years. 

I had a place in France, a small farm. 
About 17 years ago I tried to buy it. 
It belonged to three elderly French- 
women who lived in a provincial town. 
They would not sell. 

I said to the oldest of them, “Why 
don’t you sell?” 

She replied, “I could sell it to you. 
I could take ten times what it is worth, 
but what would I put the money into? 
How would I know that that money 
was going to be safe? I'll rent it to you 
instead. Then no matter what happens 
I'll still have my land.” 

She had been through the war of 
1870 and succeeding wars; she had 
been through the inflations and defla- 
tions of France. She was right. If she 
had taken ten times what her land was 
worth she would be penniless today. 
Today she still has her land. 

The first place I always visited in 
any country in which I happened to 
be traveling was the agricultural sta- 
tion. I did this in China, India, Afri- 
ca, Sweden, Germany, France, every- 
where. I wanted to see what was being 
done with the earth, 

We came back to America, my wife, 
my children and I. We came to Ohio. 
The day after I got off the boat from 


*T horn Meadow, Bel Air, Md. Summer, 1941. 
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Europe I selected the farm I have to- 
day. It was a poor, run-down farm in 
the hills of Richland county. I could 
have bought the best farm in the Black 
Swamp region, but I would have been 
bored to death with it. 

I bought three farms, one a top 
farm, one halfway down the valley and 
one a valley farm in the picturesque 
and properly named Pleasant Valley. I 
knew this country. I had hunted and 
fished there as a boy. 

My three farms were typical. They 
had been skimmed and scraped and 
starved and beaten by the time we 
came along. What has been done for 
these farms, I have been only slightly 
responsible for. A great part of the job 
has been done by my partner, Max 
Drake, a man who is not of the new 
kind of farmers. He is one of the most 
valuable citizens of Ohio or the nation, 
because he really loves the land. 

The rest of my story is simply what 
has happened on this farm, what a 
little care will do, and how nature re- 
sponds to a little kindness. 

On that farm, we had every possible 
problem of erosion. I must say that was 
what I wanted, and that was what Max 
Drake was interested in. We started to 
put this land back into the condition 
in which God had left it before it had 
been pilfered by the people. In doing 
that we had invaluable aid from state 
and federal agricultural agencies. 

One of the first things we did was 
to turn parts of the land back into pas- 
ture. On the top fields we planted 
cover crops. We never have a vacant 
field. Winter or summer, there is no 
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bare spot on our land. We have no old- 
fashioned cornfields, bare in the win- 
ter. Such fields have a winter cover 
crop of wheat. 

Some of our fields had ugly gullies, 
but they are not gullies now, and we 
are growing good corn where they ran. 
We put a great terrace ditch around 
the hillside, a ditch 12 or 15 feet across 
and three feet deep. Now, instead of 
the ground being covered with flood 
water which the farmers before us con- 
tended could not be stopped, the water 
stays on top of the hill. It fills the ter- 
race ditch and then seeps through the 
sod. After a violent rain the ditch is 
filled with water which stays in the 
ditch. Below, the water does not rush 
across the fields and no gullies are cut 
in the good earth. 

Almost at once we began to discover 
very interesting facts. The quickness 
with which nature responds is marvel- 
ous. We brought forth seepage springs 
where there had been no water before. 
We created a number of springs in the 
back yard which we cannot get rid of. 

Just in front of the house there re- 
mains the foundation of a log cabin 
of the pioneer era. The cabin had been 
built over a spring. The settlers chose 
the best spring and built their cabin 
so they didn’t have to go outside the 
house for water when they were being 
attacked by Indians. When we came 
there the spring was a mud puddle. 
We wondered why the settler had built 
his cabin there when in the middle of 
August the spring went dry. In the 
second year of our operation we began 
to understand why. When the settler 
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had built his home there had been a 
fine flowing spring. When the forests 
were cut and the land stripped, it had 
dried up to a mud puddle. Then we 
came along with our experiments and 
this summer the spring is full of crys- 
tal-clear water. It throws a stream ap- 
proximately two inches in diameter in 
midsummer. 

I mention these things to prove 
what can be done for the land. We 
have on our 700 acres not a square 
field or, if we can help it, not a clean 
fence row. Our furrows follow the con- 
tour of the hills, and the terrace ditches 
do, too. The rain that falls is always 
caught and held by the sod or the 
cover crop in between. 

We are keeping the cattle out of the 
woods and letting the forests go back 
to what they were in the early days of 
Ohio. We are creating again the kind 
of land which once existed here, and 
there is satisfaction in that, My travel, 
my experience, nothing I have ever 
done, has given me nearly as much 
satisfaction as this bit of land and what 
we have been able to do with it. 

Because we kept water on the place 
our neighbors see us growing 30% or 
40% more crops than an old-fashioned 
farmer. They can see our clover fields 
growing rugged crops of hay because 
the rain which fell early in March is 
still in our soil instead of in the Gulf 
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of Mexico, When they look across the 
fence they are convinced; they can see 
the improvement; and they come from 
all around to see, to inspect and learn. 
We are not only doing ourselves good 
that way, but we are doing a little good 
for Ohio in general, if we just keep 
after those 700 acres and keep that 
water there. 

Rushing water is making a lot of 
trouble in Ohio. It is making a lot of 
trouble for cities, factories and a vast 
difference in the economic future of 
the state. Dams will not make any 
more water in the streams. We shall 
still have the same floods and dry 
spells. The thing has to begin back on 
hills which should be forested again, 
and on hills which should be plowed 
on the contour. The hills: that is where 
the water comes from. It is our job to 
conserve the water in the hills. It is 
not entirely the farmers’ problem; it 
is up to citizens of every kind. The 
future of America is bound up in 
water and soil conservation. 

Good land is the foundation of every 
country, the foundation not only of its 
economic prosperity but of its civiliza- 
tion. Americans face a job in these days 
which is far more important and more 
heroic than the job of the early pio- 
neers. It is for each one of us to do his 
part, for each one of us is dependent 
upon the good earth in the end. 
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When a man is 20 he doesn’t care what people think about him; 
when he is 35 he worries about what people think of him; when he 
reaches 50 he discovers that they don’t think of him at all. 


Quoted in the New Era (Feb. *41). 





























Crash to Glory 


Condensed from Time* 


He was born into a warring gen- 
eration and at 21 he sat in the cockpit 
of a fighter over the coast of France. 
Behind his Spitfire, with the green 
shamrock on its side, thundered the 
other ships in the command of the 
R.A.F.’s youngest wing commander 
(lieutenant colonel), the R.A.F.’s lead- 
ing ace (32 planes): Brendan Finu- 
cane. 

Paddy Finucane was on his last 
sweep. As he led his wing low over 
German installations on the French 
beach, his second-in-command, Pilot 
Officer Aikman, saw something Paddy 
Finucane did not see: a small machine- 
gun post perched about 20 feet above 
the beach on a ridge of sand. It was 
not a regular gun post, with an em- 
placement and protecting sandbags, 
but just one machine gun on a tripod 
with two young men in German uni- 
forms behind it. Aikman saw a burst 
from the machine gun go through 
Paddy’s starboard wing and radiator. 
A split second later Aikman blew the 
gun post to blazes. But it was a split 
second too late for Paddy Finucane. 

Aikman called on his radio, “You’ve 
had it, sir—in your radiator.” 

Finucane replied, “I shall have to 
get out of this.” Then to his wing, 
“Hello, wing commander calling. I’ve 
had it. Am turning out.” 

Aikman followed him as he turned 
out over the sea, trying to get as near 






Dying so triumphally 


England as possible with his failing 
engine. Aikman could see him quite 
clearly in the cockpit. Paddy opened 
his sliding hood and took off his hel- 
met. It appeared to Aikman that he 
was also releasing his parachute har- 
ness. Aikman called through his radio 
that he was going to climb so that he 
would be able to fix Finucane’s posi- 
tion when he crashed. Paddy replied, 
“Get as high as possible.” 

Ten miles from the French coast 
Aikman saw the Spitfire with the 
green shamrock level off, drop its tail, 
hit the sea. Just before it crashed he 
heard Paddy’s voice on the radio, 
“This is it, chaps.” The ship sank like 
a stone. At 5,000 feet Aikman circled, 
watching the spot where it had sunk. 
All he saw was a streak of oil floating 
on the water’s top. 

Paddy Finucane was the first of the 
second World War’s flying heroes to 
live long enough to become a legend. 
But Brendan Finucane was no swash- 
buckling hero; he was a family man. 

He had had a practical Catholic up- 
bringing in Dublin and London before 
he joined the R.A.F. at 17. There was 
nothing spectacular about him except 
his flying, and he wanted very little 
except to be fit and right for that. 
When he got leave he would go to 
London and his mother would ask 
Paddy’s girl over from next-door-but- 
one, and if his kid brother got leave 
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from the Bomber Command at the 
same time they would have a real 
party. He scarcely ever took a drink 
and did not smoke much. 

In front of the dispersal hut where 
his plane stood he had a patchy little 
grass plot with a sign on it, “Keep Off 
the Grass.” He used to yell at anybody 
who stepped on his grass. When he 
took off he walked across a narrow 
path to his plane, but when he came 
back from a Big Do he was too excited 
to remember and his boys would tram- 
ple all over the grass getting to his 
ship to talk about the flight. If Paddy 
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had shot down a plane he would talk 
fast, his brogue broadening with ex- 
citement and his fingers curved back 
toward his arm making plane motions 
to illustrate the fight and a vein under 
his temple beating as if it had a sepa- 
rate heart. He was not very clear about 
what he was fighting for, except that 
he loved life and the air and comrade- 
ship in danger. But if anybody could 
have told him truly that it was for a 
peace that would bring to other young 
men a life as exciting, as full, as em- 
ployed as his, without death at 21, he 
would probably have been pleased. 


Chemical Joke 


The shortest way to the university was through a Negro section 























which had a grocery store where colored crowds collected every day at 
noon to sun themselves on the sidewalk. The street that day was flooded 
with water from curb to curb. Robert Wood had learned that sodium, 
a soft, silvery metal, when thrown into water, will take fire spontane- 
ously with a loud explosion and burn with a fierce, baleful yellow 
flame, emitting showers of sparks and clouds of white smoke. When 
he and his fellow boarders started home for lunch, he carried in his 
pocket, in a small tin box, a ball of sodium about the size of a large 
marble. The big puddle spread in the street, and the Negroes were 
assembled as usual, sitting on boxes and old chairs in front of the 
grocery store. As Wood passed, he cleared his throat loudly and spat 
ostentatiously into the puddle, at the same time flipping the sodium 
ball, unnoticed, in the same direction. There was a terrific bang as 
they strode on, sparks flew, and a great flash of yellow fire blazed on 
the surface of the water. Behind them pandemonium broke loose— 
howls, prayers, overturned chairs, and one voice louder than all the 
rest, “Out o’ my way! Dat man spit dat fire!” 

From Doctor Wood by William Seabrook (Harcourt, Brace, 1942). 
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Broadway s Son 
By JOHN B. KENNEDY 
Condensed from The Sign* 


George M. Cohan stood in the 
lobby of the theater named after him 
at Broadway and 43rd. This, years be- 
fore that length of old-time stageland 
west to 8th Ave. became a backwash 
of Coney Island. People piled through 
to see It Pays to Advertise. 

“Well,” said Cohan, “fair business, 
But they’re not falling into the theater 
from the street. Yet,” and the mouth 
corner bent in his whimsical grin, “it’s 
nice to know that no guy going to this 
show totes a dirty picture in his pock- 
et.” 

That pretty well sums up Cohan’s 
ethics as the greatest entertainer of his 
American generation. From a hard- 
touring vaudeville family, the Four 
Cohans, his father, mother, and sister 
Josephine, Little George Cohan, the 
violin virtuoso at nine, became tops at 
everything he tried from Tin Pan Alley 
to mammoth productions. 

Early in life he met a young fellow 
named Sam Harris at a song-plugger’s 
ball game on Staten Island. The two 
talked over their production plans on 
the homecoming ferry; became part- 
ners in the Cohan and Harris combine 
that made far more millions than it 
lost; and grew to be a hallmark of hits, 
until Cohan decided to go it alone 
more as actor than producer. Harris 
proceeded to produce more than his 
share of the spectacular—and salacious 
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—-stage successes of the day, in some of 
which, like Dinner at Eight, Cohan 
would never have collaborated; I know 
that others, You Can’t Take It With 
You and The American Way, gave Co- 
han enjoyment, and pride in his old 
partner, because I saw both shows with 
George M. To the end, Cohan and 
Harris remained the firmest friends— 
they married sisters, two of the beau- 
tiful Nolan girls of a mail carrier’s 
brood of 11 in Providence. Mrs. Harris 
died, but Mrs. Cohan enjoys tranquil- 
lity in the semiretirement of her hus- 
band at their fine country home in 
Monroe, N. Y. 

Cohan and Harris flourished be- 
cause the firm was basically honest: its 
word was as good as its bond. Nowa- 
days, when Hollywood pays a foolish 
and fabulous sum for a play like Stein- 
beck’s The Moon Is Down ($300,000 
is the actual figure) people forget that 
there ever was a “road” in the U.S. 
and Canada providing practically year- 
round bookings of Broadway successes. 
Cohan and Harris would have as many 
as six or seven companies touring in 
such hits as Get-Rich-Ouick Walling- 
ford, The Miracle Man and On Trial. 
It was nothing unusual for them to 
clear $3,000 and $4,000 a week on each 
of a dozen road companies. There isn’t 
a shrewder man in the show business, 
which is one reason why, when dra- 


*Union City, N. J. August, 1942. 
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matic critics howled for more annual 
revues, Cohan pointed out that it cost 
about a quarter of a million to raise a 
curtain on those lavish parodies, which 
had no road value of consequence. He 
dropped them. 

But his story has not been one of un- 
shocked success. He has picked flops 
because he has never pretended his 
judgment was sure-money: he has al- 
ways been a guarded gambler. Once 
William A. Brady barged backstage 
and tossed him a manuscript. “If you 
like this, George,” said Brady, “I'll put 
it on.” Cohan took the script home, 
tried to read it, but, as he says, simply 
couldn’t understand the language. He 
returned it to Brady with that com- 
ment and Brady did not put it on. 
Months later, Cohan strode the board- 
walk at Atlantic City, one of his favor- 
ite breathers, A stealthy figure swathed 
in an oversized overcoat with an up- 
turned collar (a favorite disguise of 
Brady’s that made him look like a 
bloke about to plant a bomb) ap- 
proached Cohan and glared. Cohan 
was curious about that. 

“You ought to know,” growled 
Brady, and Bill is one of our leading 
growlers. “What about that script you 
said you couldn’t understand the lan- 
guage?” Bill always talks like a police 
desk sergeant with directness super- 
seding syntax. 

“Oh, yes,” said Cohan, blue eyes 
twinkling, a sign that he is thinking 
fast. “I remember that one, and I 
couldn’t understand the language. I’ve 
never been in rackets and that play was 
full of ’em,” 


“Yeah.” Bill growled himself to me- 
dium dudgeon on way to high. “You 
couldn’t understand it. But the public 
can. That play’s in its ninth month. 
It’s called Broadway, if you want to 
know.” 

A sensational hit, produced by Jed 
Harris—a play about night clubs, 
thieves, crooks, demimondaines and 
gyps. No wonder Cohan didn’t under- 
stand the language. 

But he will confess he has missed 
several good ones that came his way, 
like Js Zat So? which yanked Jimmy 
Gleason to fame. 

Yet whatever success Cohan has had, 
and it has been far more than substan- 
tial in merit and money, has all been 
his very own. He has always been 
scrupulously jealous about the use of 
his name on anything. A big national 
magazine wanted an article by Cohan 
in a hurry. They contacted me because 
they knew I knew him. Cohan was 
away. I knew his thoughts on their 
theme: a crack against bedroom farces 
and other dirt for dirt’s sake. I wrote 
the piece. Cohan was in Europe. The 
magazine published the piece under 
Cohan’s signature. I told the agent to 
split the check 50-50 between Cohan 
and me—trade practice. When George 
returned from Europe he invited me 
to lunch. He produced the check made 
out to him, endorsed it to me. “T liked 
the piece,” he said. “It expressed my 
views. But you wrote it.” 

In all my excursions through show 
business, and they have been many and 
intimate, I have yet to hear one inverse 
or reverse testimonial against George 
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Cohan as businessman, boss, producer 
or regular guy. His support of fallen 
stars is legend, his utter personal hon- 
esty is unique, his sympathy and solici- 
tude for the little people of the theater 
is Franciscan. 

After dissolving his partnership with 
Harris he found himself rich and rela- 
tively young: just 40 and with time 
and talent galore. He wrote a dozen 
plays, always with pencil and pad in 
a rapid legible hand. He wrote dozens 
of songs. He is still by his own boast 
a song-and-dance man. And could he 
dance! 

The man is a born genius. He had 
little formal education, yet talks with 
a clipped eloquence that proves the 
language is his inheritance. He talks in 
anecdotes, and I have never heard him 
tell the same one twice; but one thing 
that he avoids, and even abhors, is the 
risqué story. He makes it a point in 
gatherings never to laugh or even to 
smirk at them. 

Cohan has that bountiful talent that 
regards what others might consider a 
career as a mere incident. I know sev- 
eral song writers in grade A of the 
Ascap (American Society of Compos- 
ers and Publishers)—and grade A 
means royalties of about $18,000 a year 
—who owe their rating to one tremen- 
dous song hit. Cohan has several, but 
when you inquire about the genesis of 
one most familiar, Over There, the war 
song of 1917, when everybody was 
striving and straining to produce the 
American war song, Cohan explains 
simply that he thought of a bugle call 
and wrote it. He met Victor Herbert 
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in a building lobby after writing it. 
He took Herbert aside and hummed 
and whistled the song to him, a habit 
with song writers among their craft, 
which may explain why they have sen- 
sitive ears. 

“That’s all right,” said Herbert. “By 
the way, what day is this?” 

“Tuesday,” said Cohan. 

“Tt’s just as well you wrote it today,” 
said Herbert. “Some other guy would 
have written it by Thursday.” 

Cohan was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal for that song, but he was 
always loath to accept it. He regarded 
the composition as mere byplay of war- 
time emotion. He donated all royalties 
from it during the war to the Red 
Cross. But one day he slipped into the 
White House, and as President Roose- 
velt pinned the medal on him, Cohan 
remarked, “Funny how a song-and- 
dance man can come and be decorated 
by the President of his country for a 
mere song, and talk like guy to guy.” 

“That,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “is quite 
an adequate definition of democracy.” 

A figure approaching middle age, 
silhouetted against a background of 
shining success, Cohan saw the theater 
succumb throughout the country to 
the octopusean movies. He made silent 
movies and did not like them. He 
made sound movies, and liked them 
less. Out in Hollywood he asserted 
himself with angry dignity. He had 
been hired at Hollywood’s usual ex- 
uberant expense (for names, not for 
laborers in the filmyard) to be the stat | 
in a film. They gave him a script to 
read on his train journey. Cohaa 
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reached Hollywood. The smart guys 
had switched the story. He accepted it, 
and he reported every day to the lot 
for shooting. One day a make-up man 
took a little longer than usual and 
Cohan came to the lot late. A page 
handed him a note checking his time. 
Cohan stopped the cameras and de- 
manded to know who had sent the 
note. He was told. He strode from that 
lot to the executive office to find a 
diminutive man with a cigar as big as 
his ego sunk in a chair, with his shoes 
twined on a desk. This gent admitted 
he had sent the note. He didn’t want 
Mr. Cohan to be late any more. Cohan 
explained that the make-up man had 
delayed him. 

“Tt costs a lot of money to keep peo- 
ple waiting,” the executive said, 

“Let’s look at that one,” said Cohan. 
“I am overstaying my contract term 
now. There’s nothing legally to stop 
me from walking out. And I will un- 
less you remember that socially, finan- 
cially, and professionally, I mean more 
than you ever will. 

That is Cohan aroused. He told off 
radio moguls in like manner, which 
explains why he is rarely on the air, 
although when he was he commanded 
oceans of ears. Incidentally, he never 
saw the picture he made, and I very 
much doubt if he will ever see the pic- 
ture made about him, one of the super- 
super hits in years. 

Coming down the stretch of years to 
the reputed and often revised three- 
score and ten, George M. Cohan is a 
silver-haired humorist. He laughs his 
way through life and does kindness- 
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es innumerable unknown by the way. 

He has flashed latter-day success, as 
in his classic characterization of the 
country editor in O’Neill’s 44, Wilder- 
ness! Cohan carried a clumsy charivari 
mocking the President of the U.S. to 
genial success; this was I’d Rather Be 
Right, which might have been malice 
in other hands, but in Cohan’s was 
mellow. 

So he takes his ease, and when in 
New York walks around the reservoir 
in Central Park, opposite his 5th Ave. 
home. Usually he is accompanied by 
his companion Bugs Baer, since his 
old, retired police-captain crony, Steve 
Reardon, has gone to that section of 
heaven exclusively reserved for the 
broadest brogues. His passion, next to 
that for the theater, is baseball. He was 
once on the point of buying his favor- 
ite club, the New York Giants; but, 
remember, Cohan is a gambler always 
with his guard up. 

It is not easy to sum up so packed 
a career. But Cohan’s influence on the 
theater will remain, for the theater can 
never be destroyed and he has left it 
a tradition of solvent decency. 

I believe there is a deep religious 
strain in George Cohan, though he 
rarely talks religion. His mother was 
pious to the point of being saintly, and 
his father loved the Church. Cohan 
and I once roomed together in a swank 
Boston hotel, and in a drawing room, 
New York to Pittsburgh bound. On 
both occasions I observed that before 
retiring Georgie Cohan knelt, bowed 
his silver head, made the sign of the, 
cross, and prayed. 





Origin of the Swastika 


By PRINCE LOEWENSTEIN 
Condensed from Blackfriars* 


The history of the swastika move- 
ment goes back to the early 19th cen- 
tury. At that time, when the first ar- 
cheological excavations were made in 
Germany the swastika was found on 
many objects from Germanic tombs of 
the first Christian centuries, and so 
came to be regarded as a Germanic 
symbol. The first to popularize the 
sign was a man named Jahn, who in 
1806 founded the German gymnastic 
groups, which politically had a strong- 
ly nationalistic tendency. Jahn subse- 
quently came to be known as “the 
father of the gymnastic movement.” 
His motto was: Frisch, Fromm, Fréh- 
lich, Frei (Brisk, Pious, Joyous, Free); 
and he arranged the four F’s of this 
device to form a badge in the shape of 
a swastika. 

Then, the 70’s of the last century 
saw the rise of anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many and the foundation of various 
anti-Semitic parties, which in the years 
before the first World War took an 
increasingly radical direction under 
the influence of the race theorists. The 
swastika, which the Viennese author 
Guido List (1848-1919), in his bom- 
bastically written book called “the 
holy symbol of the Aryans,” became 
some years before 1914, thanks to his 
writings, the generally adopted badge 
of the anti-Semites. 

To understand later developments, 
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it is necessary to study List’s writings, 
which prior to 1914 were widely cur- 
rent in “nationalist” circles in Ger- 
many and Austria—although indeed 
they are completely forgotten today. 
Fundamentally, Guido List’s ideas are 
based on the vague and disputed writ- 
ings of the Germanized Englishman, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, and 
his predecessors, such as the French 
Count Joseph de Gobineau and the 
latter’s compatriot, De Lapouge. To 
these must be added the publications 
of the East Prussian archeologist, Gus- 
tav Kossinna, and certain misinter- 
preted teachings of the German phi- 
losopher, Friedrich Nietzsche. 

List’s main interest is in the Aryans, 
whom he characterizes as the noblest 
race, and for whom he ordains it a 
right—nay, a duty—to dominate the 
other, allegedly inferior races. He con- 
trasts the Aryan and the other races as 
follows: the Aryan man is a well- 
defined “ego-individuality”’—he is a 
“master man” as opposed to the “mass 
man” of the Mediterranean races, the 
Mongolian mixed races or the anthro- 
poid races. According to List, this 
higher, Aryan race must not in any 
circumstances mingle with the other, 
lower races. Purity of race being essen- 
tial, mixed marriage must not be per- 
mitted in the future racial state. Thus 
he provides the basis for the subse- 
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quent Nuernberg laws of the nazis. 
In 1910 he expresses himself on the 
subject as follows: 

Aryan-Germans must re-establish 
their own Germanic law and must 
adapt it to present-day life. On the 
other hand, the mongrels living in 
Aryan-German states, countries and 
towns, must be forced into that posi- 
tion of dependence on the noble race 
allotted to them by “German Law.” In 
future no non-Aryan German must be 
allowed any kind of Fihrer position 
in an Aryan-German state, for which 
as a “mass man” he is not fitted. All 
minor clerical posts, however, are open 
to him, provided there is no Aryan- 
German applicant for them. All menial 
positions are open to him, and in gen- 
eral all those posts which, owing to the 
stereotyped nature of the work, are 
degrading and mentally destructive for 
the man of noble race, but are most 
suitable for the racially inferior “mass 
man,” 

In a word, the strict racial division 
between the “master man” and the 
“mass man” must be maintained as a 
basis for the entire order of develop- 
ment; and this in such a way that the 
racial discrimination begins at school: 
“For the offspring of the ‘master man,’ 
education; for the offspring of the 
‘mass man,’ drill.” 

List demanded, further, that the 
education of the German people should 
no longer be on liberal principles, but 
on lines laid down by its leaders. On 
the Fiihrer theme he expresses himself 
elsewhere as follows: “The Aryan-Ger- 
man demands a self-chosen Fihrer, to 


whom he willingly subordinates him- 
self.” The repudiation of Roman law 
and the return to the Germanic law of 
the Middle Ages has since List’s day 
been effected. The return to the medie- 
val division of the country into Gaue, 
ruled by Gauleiters, likewise advocated 
by List, has also been put into effect 
by the Hitler regime. 

Although the anti-Semites, influ- 
enced by his teachings, adopted the 
swastika as their symbol, it cannot be 
said that List was taken seriously as 
a whole. Scholars, for whom his teach- 
ings were silly, ignored him complete- 
ly, while the masses regarded him as 
a crazy visionary. Moreover, the bom- 
bastic style in which his pseudoscien- 
tific books were written, contributed 
much towards making him appear ri- 
diculous. 

But List did not stop short at theo- 
rizing. In Luedenscheid he actually 
owned a factory in which he mass- 
produced swastika brooches, breast 
pins, and other ornaments, and thus 
created a “German nationalist” fashion 
which had made tremendous progress 
by the end of the first World War. 
This caused some of his colleagues to 
reproach him with exploiting the “holy 
symbol of the Aryans” to drive a thriv- 
ing trade, while his theories on the 
Aryan origin of the swastika were also 
challenged and characterized as “soap 
bubbles from List’s inexhaustible soap 
dish.” Finally, he himself was de- 
scribed, on account of his turgid style 
and his vague manner of expressing 
his thoughts, as “a genius of confu- 
sion.” Yet all this could not check the 
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swastika movement, which in the im- 
mediate postwar period assumed im- 
mense proportions, It appeared on 
thousands of pieces of jewelry, dangled 
from thousands of watch chains, was 
smeared on doors and walls by young 
people. Chocolate manufacturers pro- 
duced chocolate in swastika shape; 
shrewd hotelkeepers had their hotel 
equipment adorned with it; the sym- 
bol was printed on note paper, on invi- 
tation and New Year cards; there were 
swastika stamps and seals. Besides the 
anti-Semitic societies, the Boy Scouts 
adopted it as their emblem. It had sud- 
denly acquired universal usage. 

Thus the “Hitler banner” represents 
the break, not only with the historical 
German past, but also with the entire 
conception of our Christian world, and 
purposely reverts to a prehistoric “Ary- 
an epoch.” It is this mythical pagan 
world which the nazis want to resusci- 
tate. Hence German scholars strive 
hard to prove that the light of Euro- 
pean culture spread from the North, 
and they assert that the swastika was 
an Aryan symbol and a token of the 
sun originating in northern Europe. 
They also maintain that the sign was 
unknown to Semites. 

None of these claims will stand the 
test of scientific research.t We know 

+See CatHo.ic DiceEst, Dec. ’40, pp. 29-31. 


that at a time when Europe was no 
more than an area inhabited by hunter 
tribes and fisherfolk the peoples of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia could look 
back upon 3,000 years of high culture. 
Nearly everything that goes to make 
up our civilization today was invented 
by these peoples: the wheel, the potter’s 
wheel, agriculture and cattle breeding, 
the arts and crafts, industry, technol- 
ogy, currency, trade. The sciences such 
as medicine, mathematics, geometry, 
astronomy, the calendar, the clock and 
the zodiac, the system of measures, the 
alphabet and writing, paper and ink, 
books and libraries, schools, literature 
and music, monumental sculpture and 
architecture, jurisprudence, laws and 
administration, planned towns and, 
last though not least, philosophy and 
monotheism. Not Europe, therefore, 
influenced the South, but the South, or 
more correctly the Southeast, influ- 
enced Europe. The evolution took 
place from the Near East. From here 
agriculture penetrated into Southeast- 
ern Europe sometime during the later 
Stone Age. 

The swastika was neither Aryan nor 
a symbol of the sun and it appears in 
northern Europe only during the 
Bronze Age, while it was common in 
Mesopotamia as early as about 4000 
B.C. 


A conversation between Sydney Smith, an Anglican parson- 
writer, and an English squire: The squire said to Smith: “If I had a 
son who was an idiot, I’d make him a parson.” Smith, with equal tact- 
lessness, retorted: “Your father, I see, was of a different mind.” 

The Parader in America (23 May ’42). 





Navy Padres Week 


By CHAPLAIN MAURICE S. SHEEHY 


Diary with digressions 


Sunday, 0500. My alarm is a re- 
minder that this Sunday is no day of 
rest for cadets and instructors of the 
Naval Air Station at Jacksonville. I 
doubt whether anyone outside the serv- 
ice realizes the strain of seven-day-a- 
week flying. 

0515. All my life the beauty of St. 
Johns river will be running through 
my mind. As I leave my quarters, situ- 
ated on its banks, there is a full moon 
shining over the waters. 

0525. As I reach the chapel I hear the 
loud-speakers booming through the 
Cadet Area: “Attention, Catholic ca- 
dets. Mass will be celebrated at 0535 
in the Catholic chapel.” There are a 
few enlisted men attached to squad- 
rons (most of the others are secure for 
the day) waiting to go to confession. 
Father Spahn prepares the altar while 
I begin my task as confessor. Despite 
the confessions heard Thursday eve- 
ning and before Mass on Friday, a line 
forms from end to end of the chapel. 
Once upon a time I prepared carefully 
my instructions to each type of peni- 
tent. Now I know a gentle reminder 
of the dangers we face and their debt 
of loyalty to God is sufficient. Over 
5% of the cadets are weekly com- 
municants—which makes my task as 
confessor much easier. 

0845. Father Spahn has been hear- 
ing confessions and assisting in the 
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chapel since 0730. While he prepares 
for 0900 Mass, I take over. There are 
still a few waiting for confession when 
Mass is finished. Perhaps it is because 
they remember Pearl Harbor — but 
most of these young men in the navy 
are keenly alert for any spiritual help 
they can get. 

1000. My schedute calls for celebrat- 
ing Mass at 1000 and 1100. As usual, 
there is an overflow crowd from the 
Trade School Area for the 0900 and 
1000 Masses. Bus facilities are inade- 
quate. As I drive by the Trade School 
auditorium where the Catholic sailors 
meet to secure transportation, the offi- 
cer of the day stops me apologetically, 
“Where are all these Catholics coming 
from, Father? We can’t get enough 
buses to handle your crowd.” I hope 
the plans for a new chapel are not lost 
in the Bureau of Yards and Docks! 

1205, Crash warning. 

1210. I have just heard that Cadet 

has been killed. His plane 
caught fire and burned a house in Jack- 
sonville. Miraculously, the housewife 
escaped. Jim was completing his solo 
hours in the three-ton speed plane. I 
came to know him quite well when he 
was a patient in the hospital. I am re- 
minded where he sat at Mass, That 
will be a consolation to his parents. 

1600. A hurried visit to the hospital. 
No serious accident cases admitted to- 


*360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. August, 1942. 
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day. Jimmy , 17 years of age, 
has my midget radio, a Christmas gift. 
His cheerful smile does not indicate 
the agonies of cancer. When he goes 
to heaven, I shall give the radio to 
someone else or it may be a reminder 
to me of his great trial. 

1900. Three young officers, ever so- 
licitous for my comfort, suggest a ride 
along the beach. The moon comes out 
in all its glory. On my return to the 
station I have a long-distance call from 
a friend in Chicago, who inquires 
about the opportunities in the navy for 
his son. I tell him that I believe the 
navy will challenge his son to bring 
forth the best that is in him. If I had 
a son, I would want him with the fine, 
earnest, rollicking group at this station 
—at least, until he was prepared to go 
into action. The rest would be left in 
the hands of God. That is where I 
leave my “family” as I roll in at 2300. 

2330. An excited voice shouts over 
the telephone, “It’s happened, Father. 
The baby just arrrived. And honest, 
Father, it looks just like me.” 

MONDAY, 0600. A chilly morning 
with a strong wind. As usual, Ensign 
Warren, a graduate of St. Thomas Col- 
lege of St. Paul, is on hand to prepare 
for and serve my Mass. 

0900. Two newly commissioned en- 
signs, just returned from their leave, 
check in. One look at their faces and 
I know each has brought back a bride. 
Now to help them find quarters and 
help them make application for quar- 
ters’ allowance. 

0940, Three excited seamen have 
just heard that Squadron may go 
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to their home town. Couldn’t they go 
along? It is difficult to explain that the 
Bureau of Navigation, in wartimes at 
least, goes by numbers rather than by 
names. Would they be willing to go 
on fleet duty? “Sure, Father—and the 
sooner the better.” You can’t beat these 
kids. Homesickness is, after all, merely 
a form of loyalty. 

1030. An acquaintance arrives from 
New York. He wants to get into the 
navy. Can I help him? Gladly. I take 
him to the local recruiting office, but 
his long journey is in vain; he fails to 
pass the physical. 

1200. Lunch at the Officers’ Club 
gives me an opportunity to meet offi- 
cers living ashore. This is a pleasant 
interlude in the day’s routine. Com- 
mander Stockton, former minister to 
Austria, and our senior chaplain, Reu- 


ben Shrum, have a problem to discuss 
with the Catholic padre. These two 
men personify Christian gentlemanli- 
ness. Chaplain Shrum, who has had 
24 years’ experience in the navy, is a 
friend, counselor and guide. 


1600. Seaman ————— has a legal 
problem. Recently a train hit him as 
he was driving a rented car. Now the 
car company threatens to bring suit. 
Knowing my legal limitations, I turn 
him over to a lawyer. 

1700, At my quarters I find nota- 
tions of more calls and callers. The 
navy dispenses with social functions 
and most social amenities during war- 
time. Thank God! 

1800. This is a golden half hour. 
Our mess congregates at “ceiling zero” 
to review the very interesting events of 
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the day and to do our sideline coach- 
ing on the war. 

Cadet ’s mother calls to in- 
form me that her boy, an only son, is 
being treated unfairly. The poor lad 
has to walk hours and hours with a 
heavy rifle over his shoulder, just be- 
cause he was a few hours late last Sun- 
day night. I beg her not to call anyone 
else. The cadet is a fine boy in spite 
of bad maternal influence. 

2200. News broadcast—and so to 
bed. 

TUESDAY, 0900. Three times a 
week I attempt to get through the hos- 
pital. At the first of two large surgical 
wards, I am greeted by a barrage of 
requests for sick leave, transfers to 
other duties, and permission to bring 
guests into the hospital. While I visit 
each man in each ward, Protestant and 
Catholic, and attempt to say a word 
of cheer, I also keep an eye out for 
those who are in need of the sacra- 
ments. Two boys request that Com- 
munion be brought to them. Several 
wish to go to confession before an 
operation. I remind the other Catholics 
of transportation facilities for Sunday 
Masses. The hospital has been an ave- 
nue of approach to hundreds of boys. 

1400. It is my privilege to address all 
the cadets at this station during their 
indoctrination period. The scope of my 
talk has changed completely in the last 
year, These cadets are practically all 
college graduates, earnest and sincere 
young men, who are entering the most 
perilous branch of the service in the 
darkest hour of our nation’s history. 
My talk deals with the conditions of a 
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just war and the attitudes of mind 
which cadets should bring into their 
naval career. I know that what goes 
on in the minds of these boys is more 
significant for the history of this coun- 
try than is the record of production 
lines. My talk always closes with the 
discussion of this question, “If you 
knew that your service were to end 
in death, would you still carry on?” 
which gives me an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the religious obligations of men 
in the service. 

1915. When I return from dinner, 
there are three young officers and three 
cadets waiting in my room (the door 
of which is never closed) for instruc- 
tion. Immediately after the class de- 
parts, two cadets arrive from the hos- 
pital. One proudly shows me two 
medals he was wearing during his 
miraculous escape last week. In forma- 
tion flying, another cadet knocked off 
the tail of his plane. The other cadet, 
also a Catholic, was forced to bail out. 
He told me the happiest moment of 
his career here was when he saw his 
shipmate, whose plane he had 
wrecked, land safely. 

WEDNESDAY, 0830. What prom- 
ises to be a quiet morning develops 
into pandemonium. Telephone calls 
average about 20 an hour. Three times 
the senior chaplain calls to see me, but 
each time the waiting room is filled 
with enlisted men. One is having dif_i- 
culty with a petty officer; another one 
wants to visit his sick sister; a third 
wishes a transfer to Service School; a 
fourth wishes to enter the Cadet Regi- 
ment. Several cadets who are “busted 
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out” from their flying, ask help to get 
into another branch of the service. 
Three telephone calls deal with marital 
difficulties. One sailor needs money 
from the Navy Relief to bury his infant 
child. Occasionally I glance at a pile 
of correspondence which should be 
answered, 

1300. This afternoon I am to see the 
director of the U.S.O. and make ar- 
rangements for the weekly dances. Six 
sets of invitations are delivered to my 
office to be distributed among the vari- 
ous groups at the station. Although 
Catholics are but 5% of the population 
here, at least 50% of the dances are 
managed by the Columbian Club and 
St. Paul’s church. The commanding 
officer has given to me the specific re- 
sponsibility of supervising these social 
affairs. This would mean dealing with 
countless committees of women, but 
fortunately a most exceptional U.S.O. 
director, Miss Louise Clark, has effec- 
tively organized the city’s social pro- 
gram, so I deal through her with the 
various groups. 

1930. One of the men insists that I 
go down to the hospital to see “the 
most beautiful baby in the world.” De 
gustibus non disputandum. Mother 
and baby are doing nicely. 

THURSDAY, 0830. I have a long 
talk with the commanding officer of 
the Cadet Regiment about two prob- 
lem cases. The officers of this regiment 
have done a magnificent job in sustain- 
ing morale. Whatever friction appears 
is between the cadets and the cadet ofh- 


cers, who are generally self-elected. In 
one case I believe a cadet is receiving 
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an unjust punishment and I so inform 
the commanding officer, In another 
case, I agree that a resignation from 
the regiment is necessary. 

1300. The mother of one of our ca- 
dets visits me to inform me that she 
disapproves of his engagement to a 
local girl. The solution to the problem 
is not difficult because the cadet will 
soon be transferred to another station. 
On several occasions I have reminded 
the boys that their pledge of loyalty “to 
the girl back home” should not be ig- 
nored in strange surroundings. Very 
few cadets marry local girls. 

1400. The station secretary drops a 
double bombshell in my lap. Two 18- 
year-old girls, who have illegally mar- 
ried two 18-year-old sailors, have called 
to see the commanding officer to find 
out why the navy is not supporting 
them. One girl obviously comes from a 
good home. By contacting the Travel- 
er’s Aid I am able to arrange for trans- 
portation for both of them to their 
home circles. 

1700. Three young men about to be 
married come for preliminary instruc- 
tions in regard to the responsibilities of 
married life. I do not know the girls 
who will marry these men, but they 
are certainly to be envied. All three of 
the young officers are recent converts 
to the Church. 

FRIDAY, 0830. The first hour of 
office routine is devoted to cadets who 
are being released from flight training 
and who wish to enroll in some other 
branch of the navy. Many of these boys 
have taken from six months to a year 
of flying. Unless an adjustment can be 
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made immediately, they will be subject 
to call by draft boards and must start 
at the lowest rank in the army. I be- 
lieve their training has definite value 
which should not be lost. All of the 
cadets who failed here—with one ex- 
ception—expressed a wish to remain in 
the navy. 

1300. An urgent message comes 
from a worried mother who wants to 
investigate her son’s matrimonial sta- 
tus. Then I visit Squadron 12, com- 
manded by the president of the Holy 
Name Society. He shows me the 
“gripe” sheet turned in by various 
graduating classes. They reveal prob- 
lems both for the administration and 
the chaplain. 

A nine-plane formation is about to 
take off. Two of my charges are in it. 
Although I saw both at Holy Com- 
munion this morning, I inquire jest- 
ingly as to whether they are both in 
the state of grace. “Don’t worry about 
me,” one assures me, “worry about the 
other fellows in this formation who 
don’t get out of my way.” 

1830. Ensign insists that I 
try his bride’s cooking. No casualties, 

2200. Lieut. calls me in re- 
gard to the case of a seaman whose 
wife was reported killed in an acci- 
dent. The seaman is grief-stricken. 
Should he go to his home 2,200 miles 
away? A little investigation reveals 
that he should not for the following 
teasons. 1. His wife was not killed. 
2. He has no wife. 3. He himself wrote 
the death message on a telegraph 
blank. 4. His grief was partly due to 
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the fact that he had been talking to 
a “beautiful voice” over the telephone 
several times and the beautiful voice’s 
husband has promised to carve his 
initials in Seaman at the first 
opportunity. 

SATURDAY, 2130. One hundred 
invitations were given to cadets for a 
dance at the Friday Musicale Club last 
month and only 50 cadets appeared. 
Tonight, 100 invitations bring 200 ca- 
dets. My sympathy goes out to the girls 
who are cut in upon about six times 
before they circle the floor. As I am 
standing at the door, a bustling blond 
torpedo approaches with outstretched 
arms. “I want to dance with an offi- 
cer,” she squeals. “Madame,” I reply, 
“meet Lieutenant Kennedy,” and I 
push my cadet companion into her 
arms. A glance at my cadet friend tells 
me I should go on to the next center, 
where he overtakes me. “Father,” he 
protests, “you did me dirt. She was in- 
troducing me as a lieutenant to the 
new men. When they find out I am 
a cadet, they'll murder me.” The girl 
did not know, fortunately, that she was 
dancing with the son of the former am- 
bassador to Great Britain. 

2230. A brief stop at two U.S.O. 
centers. Everything is under control. 
One youngster who has been tippling 
a bit disappears when the chaplain 
puts in his appearance. We have had 
so far only one disciplinary case involv- 
ing intoxication at a dance. 

2400. I return to my quarters, my 
prayers and my bed. So ends a navy 
padre’s week. 





“Daft” Catholics 


By QUENTIN MORROW PHILLIP 
Condensed from the Catholic Home Journal* 


I like “daft” Catholics. The more 
daft they are, the better I like them. 
Like the man who, knowing he would 
never go to an early Mass on Sunday 
unless he did something radical about 
pulling himself out of bed, bought four 
alarm clocks. This man, tired of being 
squeezed and elbowed in crowded 
pews at the late Masses, never could 
pray his missal the way he could at 
the less crowded earlier services. Hence 
he resolved he would not be as lazy as 
the majority; that he would forego his 
customary Sunday-morning sleep to 
adore his Lord without being crushed 
or rushed, or distracted by a sea of 
ladies’ hats that, getting funnier and 
funnier, make concentration on prayer 
a hard thing to do. 

When he used only one alarm clock, 
he would reach out, shut it off, and 
promptly go back to sleep. But by hay- 
ing four clocks, set to go off at the 
same hour, all placed beyond reach on 
the floor, he simply had to get out of 
bed and scramble to silence the alarms 
before they woke the neighborhood. 
Funny? I think it is. So does the man 
himself, But note this: he hasn’t missed 
a six-o’clock Mass on Sunday in several 
years. And, believe me, he doesn’t pray 
at Mass. He prays the Mass. 

Then there’s the man who used to 
grumble about charities. Not that he 
cared to dodge a responsibility, but he 
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never could afford all the pleas hurled 
from the pulpit, press and radio. He 
earned a modest salary, had a family 
of four to support. After meeting his 
obligations, he felt that priests had no 
business to plead for the poor who were 
attended by diocesan agencies. That 
was, until one day he visited a Catholic 
orphanage. That changed him. Golly, 
what it did to his change! 

That man used to leave his home 
each morning with $1 to take care of 
his day’s expenses. These included car- 
fare, lunch money, cigarettes, morning 
and evening newspapers and, perhaps, 
candy for his children. Now, $1 isn’t a 
lot when it has to cover that many 
items. But he looked at it with a laugh. 
Wasn’t he better off than the orphans? 
So, he cut out the morning newspa- 
pers, cut his smoking by half, ate 
cheaper lunches, walked home in the 
evenings when the weather was fair. 
It was not a very long walk. And he 
hoarded pennies! Whenever he paid 
for anything and received pennies in 
the change they went into a separate 
pocket; they were never spent; believe 
it or not, he averaged 15 to 20 pennies 
a day. Somehow he found he did not 
miss them if he put them away. He 
now averages around $2 a week, which 
he gives to charity. That’s $100 a year. 
He declares he is not sacrificing any- 
thing worth speaking about. 


*Salisbury, Pa. August, 1942, 
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There’s another man I know who 
has a deuce of a time on Fridays. He’s 
a big man who works at heavy labor. 
He hates fish, can’t stomach eggs or 
cheese. Comes Friday or any other day 
of abstinence, he suffers a real purga- 
tory. Meat to him is almost as essential 
as breathing. Yet he has learned how 
to control his appetite. At one time, he 
came close to asking his pastor for a 
special dispensation. He didn’t, though. 
Instead, he “kidded” himself. He eats 
only a light meal of coffee and cake 
on Friday; the rest of his unused lunch 
money goes into the collection plate 
on Sunday. But at midnight Friday, 
he sits down to a juicy steak, That’s his 
“reward” to himself for going hungry 
a whole day. It’s this habit that keeps 
him from breaking the Friday rule. He 
knows it would not take much to 
tempt him to eat meat. But by holding 
out, and envisioning the broiled steak 
awaiting him at the end of his period 
of denial, he sticks close to the best 
that is in him. 

There is also the fellow who was 
addicted to profanity. He got the habit 
from teamsters and truck drivers with 
whom he worked. It seemed he would 
never break it. Finally, he arranged 
with a girl who worked in his depart- 
ment to keep a record of his “out- 
rages.” On paydays, just as soon as he 
cashed his check, she was to present 
him with a “bill.” At 25¢ deductible for 
each “outrage,” it cost him $5.50 the 
first time. The money went to a charity 
the girl named. The second week it 
was $4, even. In five weeks’ time he 
teduced his profanity to a mere quar- 


ter’s worth. Today you can’t get even a 
5c hell or damn out of him. But he 
still has a girl keep note of his speech, 
lest he suffer a relapse. 

Then there’s the man who suffered 
with insomnia. Some nights were real 
agonies for him. He tried everything: 
pills, hot liquids and physicians’ dope. 
Nothing helped. And he’d been suf- 
fering for about 13 years. His doctors 
warned him that he faced a nervous 
breakdown. In desperation, he turned 
to the blessed Virgin. One night he 
started the Rosary, the whole 15 dec- 
ades, On and on he droned in his chair. 
When he awoke he found he had com- 
pleted ten decades, and that he’d had 
a wonderful sleep. For many years 
now he has gone to bed with a rosary 
wrapped around his hand. He always 
falls asleep before he completes it. But 
he does complete it in the morning. 
His savings in doctor and drug bills 
run to a considerable amount every 
month. 

A dapper businessman I know has 
a passion for roses. On any day of the 
week you will find a bright rose in 
his lapel. He says he has obtained 
many favors from St. Thérése and that 
a rose continually reminds him of her. 
Has a statue of the saint in his home. 
There, each night, he sets a fresh rose 
in a small glass. On the feast day of 
St. Thérése, he buys a huge bouquet; 
the statue can hardly be seen among 
the flowers. I know no greater, nor 
more romantic, soul. 

Finally, there’s the man who has 
made a hobby of writing stories for 
Catholic magazines. A big brute of a 
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daft they are, the better I like them. 
Like the man who, knowing he would 
never go to an early Mass on Sunday 
unless he did something radical about 
pulling himself out of bed, bought four 
alarm clocks. This man, tired of being 
squeezed and elbowed in crowded 
pews at the late Masses, never could 
pray his missal the way he could at 
the less crowded earlier services. Hence 
he resolved he would not be as lazy as 
the majority; that he would forego his 
customary Sunday-morning sleep to 
adore his Lord without being crushed 
or rushed, or distracted by a sea of 
ladies’ hats that, getting funnier and 
funnier, make concentration on prayer 
a hard thing to do, 

When he used only one alarm clock, 
he would reach out, shut it off, and 
promptly go back to sleep. But by hav- 
ing four clocks, set to go off at the 
same hour, all placed beyond reach on 
the floor, he simpfy had to get out of 
bed and scramble to silence the alarms 
before they woke the neighborhood. 
Funny? I think it is. So does the man 
himself. But note this: he hasn’t missed 
a six-o’clock Mass on Sunday in several 
years. And, believe me, he doesn’t pray 
at Mass. He prays the Mass. 

Then there’s the man who used to 
grumble about charities. Not that he 
cared to dodge a responsibility, but he 
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never could afford all the pleas hurled 
from the pulpit, press and radio. He 
earned a modest salary, had a family 
of four to support. After meeting his 
obligations, he felt that priests had no 
business to plead for the poor who were 
attended by diocesan agencies. That 
was, until one day he visited a Catholic 
orphanage. That changed him. Golly, 
what it did to his change! 

That man used to leave his home 
each morning with $1 to take care of 
his day’s expenses. These included car- 
fare, lunch money, cigarettes, morning 
and evening newspapers and, perhaps, 
candy for his children. Now, $1 isn’t a 
lot when it has to cover that many 
items. But he looked at it with a laugh. 
Wasn’t he better off than the orphans? 
So, he cut out the morning newspa- 
pers, cut his smoking by half, ate 
cheaper lunches, walked home in the 
evenings when the weather was fair. 
It was not a very long walk. And he 
hoarded pennies! Whenever he paid 
for anything and received pennies in 
the change they went into a separate 
pocket; they were never spent; believe 
it or not, he averaged 15 to 20 pennies 
a day. Somehow he found he did not 
miss them if he put them away. He 
now averages around $2 a week, which 
he gives to charity, That’s $100 a year. 
He declares he is not sacrificing any- 
thing worth speaking about. 


*Salisbury, Pa. August, 1942, 
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There’s another man I know who 
has a deuce of a time on Fridays. He’s 
a big man who works at heavy labor. 
He hates fish, can’t stomach eggs or 
cheese. Comes Friday or any other day 
of abstinence, he suffers a real purga- 
tory. Meat to him is almost as essential 
as breathing. Yet he has learned how 
to control his appetite. At one time, he 
came close to asking his pastor for a 
special dispensation. He didn’t, though. 
Instead, he “kidded” himself. He eats 
only a light meal of coffee and cake 
on Friday; the rest of his unused lunch 
money goes into the collection plate 
on Sunday. But at midnight Friday, 
he sits down to a juicy steak. That’s his 
“reward” to himself for going hungry 
a whole day. It’s this habit that keeps 
him from breaking the Friday rule. He 
knows it would not take much to 
tempt him to eat meat. But by holding 
out, and envisioning the broiled steak 
awaiting him at the end of his period 
of denial, he sticks close to the best 
that is in him. 

There is also the fellow who was 
addicted to profanity. He got the habit 
from teamsters and truck drivers with 
whom he worked. It seemed he would 
never break it. Finally, he arranged 
with a girl who worked in his depart- 
ment to keep a record of his “out- 
tages.” On paydays, just as soon as he 
cashed his check, she was to present 
him with a “bill.” At 25c deductible for 
each “outrage,” it cost him $5.50 the 
first time. The money went to a charity 
the girl named. The second week it 
was $4, even. In five weeks’ time he 
teduced his profanity to a mere quar- 


ter’s worth. Today you can’t get even a 
5c hell or damn out of him. But he 
still has a girl keep note of his speech, 
lest he suffer a relapse. 

Then there’s the man who suffered 
with insomnia. Some nights were real 
agonies for him. He tried everything: 
pills, hot liquids and physicians’ dope. 
Nothing helped. And he’d been suf- 
fering for about 13 years. His doctors 
warned him that he faced a nervous 
breakdown. In desperation, he turned 
to the blessed Virgin. One night he 
started the Rosary, the whole 15 dec- 
ades. On and on he droned in his chair. 
When he awoke he found he had com- 
pleted ten decades, and that he’d had 
a wonderful sleep. For many years 
now he has gone to bed with a rosary 
wrapped around his hand. He always 
falls asleep before he completes it. But 
he does complete it in the morning. 
His savings in doctor and drug bills 
run to a considerable amount every 
month. 

A dapper businessman I know has 
a passion for roses, On any day of the 
week you will find a bright rose in 
his lapel. He says he has obtained 
many favors from St. Thérése and that 
a rose continually reminds him of her. 
Has a statue of the saint in his home. 
There, each night, he sets a fresh rose 
in a small glass. On the feast day of 
St. Thérése, he buys a huge bouquet; 
the statue can hardly be seen among 
the flowers. I know no greater, nor 
more romantic, soul. 

Finally, there’s the man who has 
made a hobby of writing stories for 
Catholic magazines. A big brute of a 
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man he is, too. Doesn’t earn a dime 
by his pen, though he has a talent of 
sorts. In fact, it costs him money to 
write: postage, paper supplies, etc. But 
he has a whale of a lot of fun. He has 
come to know priests and editors up 


September 


and down the country. Some might 
imagine he should have his head exam- 
ined, because he turns over his checks 
to Catholic institutions or charities, 
Perhaps, like the others, he is a little 
daft, but in the right way. 


Christian Heritage 


Condensed from the Weekly Review* 


Some Christians have acclaimed this 
war a crusade, meaning by that term 
a war undertaken to defeat a country 
whose government is bent upon replac- 
ing the Church of Christ with a pagan 
philosophy of power and self-worship. 
Others, perhaps more accurately, have 
spoken of it as a revolution, a revolu- 
tion started by the German Reich to 
destroy the civilization and culture of 
Europe that has existed for 2,000 years. 

At first sight it may appear strange 
that Great Britain and her empire, so 
many of whose citizens own no alle- 
giance to the Christian faith, and more 
recently Soviet Russia, the philosophy 
of whose government is actively athe- 
ist, and the U.S., which stands in this 
respect in much the same position as 
Great Britain, should be considered as 
the champions of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. And this uncertainty of purpose 
is increased by the fact that so consid- 
erable a proportion of Germans are 
nominally Christians and that Italy, 
who has joined hands with our enemy, 


Faith, the root 


is a Catholic country. But on closer 
examination it is nevertheless demon- 
strable that the people of the British 
empire and of the U.S. are defending, 
and that the German Reich is attack- 
ing, the traditions of Christendom. For 
national socialism proposes (and is al- 
ready enforcing wherever it has the 
power) a system of life which at every 
point conflicts with Christian morals 
and the culture that has flourished on 
the soil of the faith; whereas England 
and her allies, excepting Russia, in 
spite of the numbers that have no posi- 
tive belief, fight in order that the moral 
framework of Christendom may still 
support Western civilization. 

Of this there can be no shadow of 
doubt. For even when it might appear 
that many Englishmen are supporting 
a form of tyranny in their mistaken 
desire to subordinate personal respon- 
sibilities to a state direction of their 
lives, this is evidently not being done 
because they deny the value of person- 
ality as taught by Christian doctrine, 
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but because they are blind to the threat 
to liberty which such subordination en- 
tails. In Germany support for the rul- 
ing clique does flatly deny the Chris- 
tian teaching on the supreme value 
and responsibilities of the human soul. 

Of Russia the position is equally 
clear. She (or at all events her govern- 
ment) is not fighting for the civiliza- 
tion of the West; she is fighting for 
her own life and because she was at- 
tacked by the power that is at the same 
time attempting to destroy Christen- 
dom. Italy, on the other hand, by a 
tragic train of circumstances, finds her- 
self on the wrong side, allied with a 
people for whom she has no affinities 
and supporting a revolution against 
the faith and civilization of which she 
is herself the center. 

A thousand instances, taken from 
incidents of the present war, could be 
given to prove the Christian restraint 
that still exists, in spite of the savage- 
ness of the conflict, on the side of the 
Western allies, and the callous lack of 
it shown by our adversary. Whatever 
our faults (and they are many), we 
have not the infamy of a Rotterdam 
or the cold-blooded murder of defense- 
less hostages or the bestial torture of a 
Poland upon our conscience. 

It is therefore right and fitting that 
all representative Christians, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, in this country 
should cooperate in “maintaining the 
Christian tradition and in acting to- 
gether to the utmost possible extent to 
secure the effective influence of Chris- 
tian teaching and witness in the han- 
dling of social, economic, and civic 
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problems, now and in the critical post- 
war period.” These words appear in 
a joint statement issued by the Angli- 
can and Free Church organization en- 
titled Religion and Life in cooperation 
with the Catholic body, the Sword of 
the Spirit. The joint committee, com- 
posed of members of these two bodies, 
are wisely leaving aside the ultimate 
question of church order and doctrine 
which divides them, and are concen- 
trating upon that large area of com- 
mon ground which is the heritage of 
Christendom. They are thus, as be- 
lievers in the intrinsic truth of the 
Christian revelation and in the civili- 
zation that owes to that revelation all 
the virtues it possesses, actively seeking 
means by which it can best be safe- 
guarded and its fruits perpetuated. 

This unusual act of cooperation has 
been taken to ward off an unusually 
virulent menace; for this is an open 
attack made at the very roots of our 
civilization, and once such an attack 
has been made the weak places in our 
defense are more liable to be breached. 
But it is unusual also in the task it has 
set itself to do. This is no less a thing 
than to cleanse the whole machinery 
of our political, social, economic and 
international life and to make it con- 
form to Christian principles. A third 
remarkable and wholly salutary char- 
acteristic of this joint committee of 
Christians is that, though its chairman 
is the bishop of London, and the cardi- 
nal archbishop of Westminster and 
other bishops and clergymen are mem- 
bers of it, half of it is composed of lay; 
men and women. 





Do We Want Birth Control ? 


By WILLIAM BICKERS, M.D. 


Miscarriage of intelligence 


Condensed from the Catholic Virginian* 


Self-appoi nted arbiters of the na- 
tion’s welfare have seen in birth con- 
trol the answer to all the problems of 
modern living, whether they be social, 
economic or political. The Birth Con- 
trol League of America,t brain child of 
Margaret Sanger, has launched a cam- 
paign to tell the nation of the utopia 
which will be ours if only the wide- 
spread adoption of birth-control meas- 
ures be secured. To aid in the dis- 
semination of this propaganda, a 
motion picture has recently been pro- 
duced to carry the story to theatergoers. 
It shows an unkempt, poorly dressed 
young man living in a broken-down 
shanty by the railroad tracks. A slov- 
enly, careworn young woman is intro- 
duced as his wife, who vies with him 
in the vulgarity of her language and 
the crudity of her actions. The reason 
for this very deplorable situation seems 
to be the number of dirty, unattractive 
children who are making it impossible 
for their parents to maintain a decent 
home. 

The scene now changes and another 
household flashes before the eyes. The 
family now shown has been enlight- 
ened by the Birth Control League. 
The husband is a pleasant man, neat 
and courteous; his wife is a lady, a 
model to her children. The children 
are few, but of very high quality, add- 
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ing a sense of gaiety to the prosperous 
household. 

It is difficult to understand how sup- 
posedly intelligent people could display 
such rubbish with the idea of convinc- 
ing anyone. Pamphlets published by 
this enterprising league for human bet- 
terment are equally ridiculous. One of 
them describes a young woman, deeply 
in love with the man of her choice, 
who decides to postpone her marriage 
date until the age of 45, because she 
fears the responsibilities of mother- 
hood. Fortunately for the nation, such 
absurd nonsense is received by the 
average reader with the contempt it 
deserves. 

There are certain persons and or- 
ganizations whose work is such as to 
qualify them to express an intelligent 
opinion on birth control as a panacea 
for human ills. Frontier Nursing Serv- 
ice, Inc., founded by Mrs. Mary Breck- 
inridge, is such an organization. The 
nurses ride horseback into the moun- 
tains of Kentucky, carrying medical 
care to an ignorant and a poverty- 
stricken people. It is a most praise- 
worthy organization and one which 
should and does know the tragedies 
and heartaches of illiterate people. The 
distinguished founder, in an article in 
Harpers Magazine, July, 1931, entitled 
“Is Birth Control the Answer?” writes: 


“The tragedies of childbirth in lonely 
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places, the helplessness of misdirected 
infancy, sickness neither prevented nor 
alleviated, spindly looking children 
struggling to acquire knowledge with 
brains starved from malnutrition and 
bodies devoured by intestinal parasites: 
these are the result of poverty.” The 
distinguished leader of this great army 
of mercy concludes that the solution 
to the problem lies, not in birth con- 
trol, but rather in the training of ig- 
norant people in the skills which will 
bring them a livelihood. 

It is often said that from such pov- 
erty-stricken classes come most of our 
mental defectives, but this statement is 
not true. Indeed, approximately an 
equal number of mental defectives 
come from each of society’s classes, the 
only exception being from the lowest 
strata representing about 10% of the 
total, which includes our alcoholics, 
prostitutes, degenerates, psychotics and 
sexual perverts. If we eliminate this 
last group, then the incidence of men- 
tal disease is the same in the slum 
districts as it is on Fifth Avenue. It is 
fallacious to state that birth control 
applied to any one social group will 
advance the mental and physical health 
of the nation. The low 10% group is 
already in large part confined to insti- 
tutions where reproduction of their 
kind is impossible. 

Maternity is a normal, physiological 
function of woman and contributes to 
her physical well-being. Nietzsche 
phrased it well when he said, “Every- 


thing in woman is an enigma and 
everything in her is explained by the 
one word, maternity.” All of a wom- 


an’s body functions are designed for 
pregnancy, and sterility or insufficient 
reproduction alters both her mental 
and physical self. Contrast the married 
woman of 40 who is childless with that 
woman who has fulfilled her normal 
functions of life and you will often find 
a cynical, selfish and unhappy person. 
Pregnancy cures many functional ills 
of women. Many of the patients who 
consult the gynecologist today are 
women in the late 30’s, who, having 
practiced contraception for many years, 
suddenly awaken to the fact that a 
home without children is an empty 
one. The bridge table, the country club 
and the various women’s organizations 
have lost much of their appeal and 
only a baby will fill the emptiness. 
Often it is not possible for these women 
to have children because a function so 
long frustrated refuses to perform 
naturally. 

Many women are under the impres- 
sion that if they leave their reproduc- 
tive functions entirely in the hands of 
God and nature, they will surely have 
an unlimited number of children. 
Fecundation in the human race, how- 
ever, does not occur with the regu- 
larity and precision which is charac- 
teristic of animals. The average woman 
who marries at 21 may expect to bear 
an average number of five children. 
Many will have less and some will have 
more. It is interesting to observe how 
often the laws of nature operate to 
protect the woman in delicate health 
against numerous pregnancies. The 
average woman in poor health con- 
ceives with difficulty; the woman in 
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good physical condition is more fertile. 

The most common objection to 
child rearing which the average per- 
son expresses is an economic one. “I 
can’t afford to have a baby.” My an- 
swer to that is, “You can’t afford not 
to have a baby.” I have served as ob- 
stetrician to several thousand women 
and I cannot recall a single one who 
thought she and her husband could 
afford to raise a family. This is true 
whether the husband’s income be in 
the $10,000 bracket or whether he is 
employed by the WPA. Of course the 
economic burden of raising a family 
requires personal sacrifice. More than 
that, it requires the sacrifice of leisure, 
freedom and many a night of sleep. 
The person who is not willing to make 
these little sacrifices for the supreme 
joy which a baby brings is usually the 
same person who is not willing to 
make the sacrifices required to attain 
success in the business world. Look 
around the neighborhood in which you 
live and pick out the ten most suc- 
cessful men in the community. You 
will find that nine out of that ten are 
men with families. A survey recently 
made on the economic status of Yale 
University graduates revealed the in- 
teresting fact that the higher the in- 
come, the higher the number of chil- 
dren. 

To refute this argument, the Birth 
Control League reminds us that pov- 
erty and large families usually go 
together. While this combination of 
circumstances may indeed occur, is it 
quite just to blame the poverty on the 
large family? In point vf fact, it would 
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be interesting to know if a large family 
ever in the history of mankind has 
contributed to poverty. I doubt it. 
Usually the large family does just the 
opposite. It stimulates the head of the 
house to more diligent pursuit of his 
business and therefore to greater in- 
come. It is common knowledge among 
doctors who practice obstetrics that the 
economic position of a man almost in- 
variably improves soon after the first 
baby is born. This happens sufficiently 
often to warrant frequent comment 
among doctors. Perhaps it is God Him- 
self who takes a hand in the matter. 
Certainly it is true that a married man 
with a family is more sought after in 
the business world, probably because 
he is more dependable, more indus- 
trious and more alert to his oppor- 
tunities, 

What medical risk does a woman 
take in having a baby? Two centuries 
ago she took quite a chance. During 
one period in which an epidemic of 
childbed fever was raging over the 
continent of Europe, one mother in 
every ten died in childbirth. Then, 
just 75 years ago, Louis Pasteur, dis- 
tinguished Catholic scientist, discov- 
ered bacteria and it was soon learned 
that these little germs were the cause 
of this fatal disease. Now the disease 
is fast disappearing. At the turn of the 
century in this country 28 women died 
of every 1,000 who bore children. Last 
year about four out of every 1,000 
lost their lives, and of this group about 
80% did not avail themselves of scien- 
tific medical care. They were mostly 
cases delivered by midwives. 
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It can now be said that the danger 
of childbearing is about equal to that 
of appendicitis, and everyone knows 
how few patients die of that. The birth 
controllers can no longer tell women 
that the danger of childbearing justi- 
fies the use of their methods. The 
much-feared kidney diseases, often 
progressing to convulsions and death 
in the pregnant woman, can now be 
successfully managed by scientific care, 
The birth controllers still tell the inno- 
cent lay woman who has a kidney ail- 
ment that pregnancy will surely prove 
fatal. This is most certainly not true. 

Tuberculosis is advanced as a bona 
fide reason for the practice of birth 
control and, until a few years ago. 
many doctors believed that women 
with tuberculosis should never bear 
children. Now we know that in certain 
types of tuberculosis pregnancy may 
actually promote healing; in other 
types pregnancy can be avoided by 
natural means until such a time as the 
lesion is cured, and this cure can now 
be accomplished in a few months by 
collapse treatment. Mechanical ob- 
struction to childbirth in women with 
abnormally small pelves is no longer 
an indication for restricting pregnancy, 
because the relatively easy Caesarean 
section operation has eliminated the 
hazards of this complication. Heart 
disease complicated by pregnancy will 
surely be disastrous, say the birth con- 
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trollers. Every obstetrician knows that 
it is disastrous only in the absence of 
scientific care. 

All of the diseases which afflict 
women could be mentioned, and I am 
certain that the birth controllers would 
have us believe that in each instance 
pregnancy would be fatal. If this were 
true, then it would necessarily follow 
that all of the great advances in medi- 
cal science during the last 100 years 
had brought us nothing. The time has 
already come when we can say that 
the use of artificial means of birth con- 
trol is unnecessary to preserve the life 
of women who are afflicted with some 
chronic disease. It is the crowning 
achievement of medical progress that 
places in the hands of the skilled physi- 
cian the means to guarantee the life 
and health of the mother and her un- 
born child. Had we listened to the 
Birth Control League during the last 
25 years, we would not have bothered 
to do the research necessary to advance 
medical science to the point where we 
can make such a promise to the poten- 
tial mother. Rather we would have 
taken the much easier way and simply 
prescribed contraceptives to all women 
who might have some medical dis- 
order. Fortunately for this nation, the 
medical profession will continue to 
push back the frontiers of ignorance 
until safe passage of every baby into 
this world is assured. 


The man who has the courage to say he is wrong has to face the worst 


hatred: the hatred of those who think he is right. G. K. Chesterton, 













Hunger in the Streets of Rome 


By E. F. CARNAHAN 


Condensed from America* 


With the War, the Eternal City, 
36 hours distant by plane, has become 
submerged in the lost continent of 
Europe and only far-away echoes of its 
tragic misery come to us, from time 
to time. Hunger walks the streets of 
Rome. 

There is nothing to buy in the shops 
and the specter of famine looms every 
month more real. The day’s rations, 
divided up and spread out by a careful 
housekeeper, produce starvation diets. 
Breakfast: one ounce and a half of 
dark, sour bread, one inch of milk in 
a glass, coffee made of roasted barley 
and soya beans; midday: watery soup 
with a few pieces of macaroni floating 
in it, a two-inch-square piece of meat, 
liver, rabbit or fish, or an egg divided 
between several people, salad with no 
dressing as there are no fats, a second- 
rate apple or orange (all the good ones 
go to Germany), another ounce and 
a half of bread; two hours after this 
meal, one is as hungry as before; sup- 
per: more watery soup made with veg- 
etables, but with no grease of any kind 
or potatoes, since they are strictly ra- 
tioned, a tiny piece of cheese, the size 
and thickness of a wafer, and the re- 
maining ounce and a half of sad, black 
bread. 

There is a total lack of soap. When 
the soldiers write home, they ask for 
only one thing, “Send me some soap.” 


Everyone is hungry and people steal 
bread from the harassed bakers when 
they are not looking that way; when 
the theft is reported to the police, the 
advice is: try not to let it happen, but 
if it does, we can do nothing about 
it. The deep, cool cellars of Rome’s old 
houses where provisions are stored, are 
continually being broken into and rob- 
bed of their contents. In the shops there 
are strange displays of so-called “flour” 
—all colors, yellow, gray, pink. 

Latin-American seminarians report 
that the students of their seminary 
were so weak the doctor was called. 
He diagnosed their case as “malatti di 
puro fame” (ill from sheer hunger); 
they must eat, but there was nothing 
to eat. They were all afraid to take a 
walk, as the exercise made them hun- 
gry, and when they got home there 
was nothing to eat. 

Mussolini explains at great length 
that the food shortage is due to the 
feeding of starving, conquered Greece, 
where Italian wheat has been sent. All 
clothing is rationed, 200 points a year; 
even a little spool of thread or darning 
cotton takes two points. One dress a 
year is allowed, one pair of shoes; 
leather shoes, if they can still be found, 
cost $35 or $40. There is no leather to 
resole old shoes. 

Gloom, foreboding, expectation hov- 
er over the age-old city. People whis- 
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per, “To whom shall we belong: to 
the Germans, the Russians, the Japa- 
nese? Let us hope it will be the English 
and the Americans, for if the Germans 
win, their nazi antireligious doctrines 
will be imposed on Italy; if the Rus- 
sians win, there will be communism; 
whereas if the Inglesi e gli Americani 
win, at least they will let us lead our 
own lives.” 

But officially, hatred of the pluto- 
cratic Anglo-Americans is the order of 
the day, and continual emphasis is 
placed on the war being a war of the 
poor nations against the rich ones. 

In one of Mussolini’s latest dis- 
courses he said, “No one is even to 
speak of peace. He who hates is doing 
a patriotic work, because it is only with 
hate that we shall have victory.” 

It is said that no American, of North 
or South, is to be allowed to stay in 
Rome or any big city. The great Pio- 
Latino Seminary, for South Ameri- 
cans, has recently closed its doors; it 
was one of the last of the foreign semi- 
naries still open in Rome; the half- 
starved students are being repatriated. 
Thus Rome, the international center 
of the Catholic Church, recognized as 
such by the fascist government in the 
Lateran Treaty, is being turned into 
a strictly Axis basis. Rome, once the 
tefuge of the persecuted, a haven for 
the homeless when it belonged to the 
Popes, the See of Peter and goal of pil- 
grims for 2,000 years, is being silently 
and swiftly shorn of its privileges as a 
Holy City; it is being gagged and fet- 
tered and turned into an ordinary city, 
just the second capital of the Axis. 
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Fascists, like Farinacci and Buffarini 
Guidi, plan to conquer Palestine before 
the end of the war, and then offer Jeru- 
salem to the Holy Father in exchange 
for Rome, thus finishing the Roman 
Question once and for all time. Rome 
could thus become the capital of a 
strictly pagan fascist empire which 
they fondly hope will be as big as the 
original one, 

The well-clothed and well-fed nazis 
tramping in droves about the Holy 
City as tourists, with the ever-present 
Leica camera suspended from their 
necks, have been heard to say openly 
that it will not be long before Germans 
will collect the dues from the Vatican 
museums, and all these “antiquities,” 
meaning the Catholic Church, will 
have disappeared. Two years ago, dur- 
ing the beautiful Holy Week cere- 
monies in the Sistine chapel, when the 
whole diplomatic corps to the Holy See 
was present, a German of high stand- 
ing calmly remarked, “Yes, these are 
very colorful ceremonies, one does well 
to see them now, for these are the last 
times they will be seen; when we shall 
be in command here, all this will dis- 
appear.” 

The Germans are everywhere, in 
uniform and as tourists; the tramp of 
their heavy feet has never ceased to 
echo in a sinister way since it was first 
heard four years ago, when Hitler’s 
bodyguard marched down the Corso 
to prepare for his arrival in Rome. The 
German high command has taken over 
Frascati and the families of its officers 
are settled in this beautiful spot. No 
foreigner is allowed near the Castelli, 
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under any pretext. The Italians suffer 
it all with patience; if they rebel it will 
only make things worse. They are an 
old people, although Mussolini keeps 
telling them they are young and must 
sing Giovinezza; they have had cen- 
turies of these tragic episodes, from 
Attila down to his latest successor, 
Hitler. But sometimes a lonely voice 
of protest is heard. Recently, at a Holy 
Hour in one of the basilicas, a prelate 
courageously stormed against all the 
present governments in Europe. “The 
whole of Europe is eating garbage,” 
he said, “and will die if this goes on 
another year.” 

In the midst of this desolation, all 
look toward the beloved Santo Padre 
as the sole ray of light, the only hope, 
the only salvation. This is good, but 
it is bad, too, as the nazis know it— 
they witness the enthusiastic ovations 
Pius XII gets from the people of Rome 
whenever he descends in their midst. 
The Holy Father’s episcopal jubilee in 
May was a real triumph, as was dem- 
onstrated by the millions of greetings 
sent to the Vatican. 

Was it by the nazis’ order that the 
sirens were sounded during the Holy 
Father’s jubilee discourse? Even the 
short-wave sets could not hear it and 
no Italian radio broadcast the Pope’s 
words, But, on Ascension day, when 
Pius XII unexpectedly repeated his 
jubilee discourse, the Axis was taken 
by surprise and many heard it over 
the short wave as they were listening 
to the broadcast of holy Mass. 

Indeed, the sirens are heard at all 
hours in Rome. Whenever the streets 
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are to be clear of Romans for troop 
movements, important arrivals, the 
transfer of wounded soldiers, the 
blood-congealing sirens wail out over 
the Holy City like a voice of despair, 
a voice of ill-omen, in strange contrast 
to the symphony of Rome’s old bells, 
that goes on serenely through the 
storm, calling men to prayer in the 
early morning, at midday under the 
bright Roman sun, and at the Ave 
Maria at eventide. 

Holy Rome is still there, it will al- 
ways be there, come whatever con- 
queror may. In the words of Louis 
Veuillot: “This name of Rome, for us 
all, is a melody, a text from the Can- 
ticles, a sound full of marvelous echoes, 
Rome will remain, because Peter 
dwells there. Rome, such as Christian- 
ity has made it, is the city of souls. She 
has a voice that every soul can hear,” 
and no supersiren can ever muffle it. 

The fair name of Rome has been 
dragged in the mud, desecrated by the 
fascists at the service of the nazis. That 
name, held sacred and beloved through 
the centuries of Christianity, is, for the 
first time, linked in people’s minds 
with what is evil, for “Rome Radio” 
echoes Axis doctrine and hatred from 
the loud-speakers, in the narrow old 
streets, at the very doors of the church- 
es, from seven o'clock in the morning 
on, dinning men’s ears, muddling 
their brains, drowning their own sad 
and private thoughts. 

As the storm thus gathers threaten- 
ingly over Rome, the Catholic world 
must take heed and watch and pray, 
for every Catholic is a citizen of Rome. 
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Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Aylward, Stephen. Catechism Comes to Life. St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild. 192 pp. $1. 

Strikingly practical plan that actually makes religious truth 

interesting, clear, and spiritually desirable. It is conformable to any 


diocesan syllabus. 
* 


— Christopher. Hour of Darkness. New York: Sheed. 256 pp. 
3. 


Traces the causes of the war to their religious origins, considers 
the issues arising from totalitarianism, and shows the vital force of 
religion in a lasting new order. 

* 
Flynn, Vincent Joseph. Prose Readings. New York: Scribner’s. 728 pp. 
$2.50. 


Collection of the best prose from modern writers imbued with 
a Catholic outlook. Biographical sketch, study, and theme sug- 
gestions accompany each selection. 
“Jacques” (pseudonym). A French Soldier Speaks. New York: Mac- 
millan. 138 pp. $1.25. Tr. by Helen Waddell. 
A Catholic Free French soldier blames political factionalism for 
his country’s fall. 
@ 
Komroff, Manuel. In the Years of Our Lord. New York: Harper. 311 
pp. $2.50. 
Skillfully re-creates the life of Christ in fictional form. 
2 


Le Fort, Gertrud von. Hymns to the Church. New York: Sheed. 68 pp. 
$1.50. 


A spirit of triumphant mysticism permeates these 50 poems 
translated by Margaret Chanler. 
° 


Maynard, Theodore. The Reed and the Rock. New York: Longmans. 
273 pp. $2.75. 

Skillfully executed portrait of Simon Brute, first bishop of 

Vincennes, who loved books, persons, America, but God most of all. 


° 
Simon, Yves. The Road to Vichy. New York: Sheed. 224 pp. $2.50. 
Accurate, detailed analysis of the French situation from 1918 
until the country was crushed in 1938, 
a 


Wilson, Charles Morrow. Ambassadors in White. New York: Holt. 
272 pp. $3.50. 
Splendidly objective, intelligently handled survey of medicine 


in the American tropics. 
6 


Winkler, Ernst (pseudonym). Four Years of Nazi Torture. New York: 
Appleton. 200 pp. $2.50. 

Ghastly record of the tortures to which a German Catholic youth 
leader was subjected in a German prison. 














